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FAMILY WELFARE 


$5.00 a Year 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR. com ORGANIZATION— 
wood Street, Secretary, 1105 Starks Building, ‘Louisville, Ky. Furnishes 
mformation and advises on establishment and development of community 

uncils, councils of social agencies, and’ financial and social federations. 

Hxchanges material and information among its members, Trains execu- 
‘tives for community organization. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORKERS— 
a M. Cannon, pres.; Social Service Department, Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts, Miss Ruth V. Emerson sec’y.; 
‘National Headquarters, American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. Organ- 
fzation to promote development of social work in hospitals and dispen- 
Annual meeting with National Conference of Social Work. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION—John B. An- 
drews, sec’y,; 131 B. 23rd St., New York. For public employment offices; 
al safety and health; workmen's compensation, health insurance; 

rest in seven; efficient law enforcement, 


RICAN CHILD YGIENE ASSOCIATION, FORMERLY AMERI- 
AN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT MORTAL- 
©TY—Gertrude B. Knipp, exec, sec’y.; 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore. 
Urges prenatal, obstetrical and infant care; birth registration; maternal 

nursing; infant welfare eoneeie one care of children of pre-school age 
nd school age. 


AMERICAN CITY BUREAU—An agency for organizing and atrengthen- 
ing’ Chambers of Commerce, City Clubs, and other civic and commercial 
/ Organizations; and for training men in the profession of community 
jNeadership. | Address our nearest office— 
Tribune Building, New York. 

223 W. Madison Street, Chicago. 
‘716 Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco. 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—Kenyon L, Butterfield, 
ped rae J. Galpin, Ex. Sec, BE. C. Lindeman, Greensboro, N. C., Field 
‘Secretary. Annual conference with annual reports. Emphasizes the 
h n aspects of country life. Membership, $3. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS. ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna F, Cooper, 
ec'y., Battle Creek Sanitartum, Battle Creek, Mich. Organized for bet- 

‘¢erment of conditions in home, schools, institutions and community. Pub- 
lishers Journal of Home Economics. 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


ERIOAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual congress of American 
penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. Maintains all- 
‘the-year-round | information bureau on all questions of delinquency and 

- Advice and counsel of specialists throughout the country avatlable 

charge through central office. Annual proceedings published. 

ongress, Jacksonville, Fla,, November, 1921. Membership, includ- 

fh, Ing N.Y. G $6. Cc. B. Adams, pres. ; Oo. BF, Lewis, Gen. Secy., 135 H. 
B45 


MERICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—wm. D. 
rule, | Pres. ; Cc. G. Hoag, sec’y., 1417 Locust St., Philadelphia. Leaflets 

PLR, Review, quarterly, 80c, a year, Membership (entitles to 
view and other publications), $1. . 


AMERICAN ‘SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank J. 
Osborne, exec. sec’y.; 35 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate knowl- 
d sdge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and prevention. Pub- 
teations free on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 


‘HE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—105 W. 40th St., 
York. For the conservation of the family, the repression of prosti- 


he reduction of venereal diseases, and the promotion of sound . 


Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon request. 
membership dues, $2.00. Memberships include quarterly maga- 
nd monthly bulletin.’ William F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir, 


NTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA—The Church in Action 
Rev. P. A. Baker, D.D.,' General Superintendent; 

Howard H. Russell, D.D., Associate General Superintendent; Mr, 
H. Cherrington, General Manager Department of Publishing In- 

3 and General Secretary World League Against Alcoholism; and 
J. Moore, Ph.D., Assistant General Superintendent. National 

a Mr, Rly B. Wheeler, 


HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERIOA—156 Fifth Avenue, 
New i 4 rik, Dr. L. Emmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, Director. 
J use public interest in the health of school children; to encourage 
he systematic teaching of health in the schools; to develop new methods 
f Anter« sting Shildren sg the forming of health habits; to publish and 


omacoNrry SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—1 Madison Ave., New York. 
in February, 1919, to help people of all communities employ 

time to their best advantage for recreation and good citizen- 

hip While Community Service (Incorporated) helps in organizing the 
planning the programme and raising the funds, and will, if 


shi abt comm! ttee representative of community interests, determines 
icles and assumes complete control of the local work. Joseph Lee; 
; H. S. Braucher, sec’y. 


CS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David Starr 

an, pres,; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, sec’y.; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
service for knowledge about human inheritances, hereditary in- 
nd eugenic possibilities. Literature free 


EDERAL COUNCIL or THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA— 
{tuted by 81 Protestant denominations. Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
ec’ y-; 106 H, 22nd St., New York. 
mission on the Church and Social Service; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, 
ec’ 'Ys3 Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y.; Miss Inez 
t, ass’t. research sec’y. 
lommiseion on International Justice and Goodwill; Rev. Henry A. 
Inson, sec’y. 
Sommission on Church and Country Life; Rev. Edmund de S, Brunner, 
yc. sec’y.; Rev. C. O. Gill, fleld sec’y. 
mmission op Relations with France and Belgium, uniting American 
gious agencies for the relief and reconstruction of the Protestant 
France and Belgium, Chairman, Rev. Arthur J. Brown, 
H. 22nd St., New York. 


TON INSTITUTE—J. B. Gregg, principal; G. P. Phenix, vice-pres.; 
ch peeerh(t treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton, Va. Trains Indian 


Esquire, At- . 


and Neg Ny oud ‘Neither a Sta e nor a REGS 
iterature. all . 

IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL oF. “JEWISH WOMEN 2 

Headquarters, 146 Henry St., New York; Etta Lasker Rosensobn, 


Greets girls at ports; protects, visita, advises, guides. International 
tem of safeguarding. Conducts National Americanization programme. 


THE INSTITUTE. FOR’ CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MEN—John 


bert Faries, dir., 101 EB. 28rd St., New York. Maintains free indust 
training classes and employment bureau; makes artificial limbs and 
pliances; publishes literature on work for the handicapped; gives a 
on suitable means for rehabilitation of disabled persons and coope! 
with other social agencies in plans to put the disabled man Bila 
the payroll.” : S 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY—Harry W. Laidler 
tary, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, Object—to promote an intel: 
interest in Socialism among college men and women, Annual mem 
ship, $3, $5, and $25; includes monthly, “The Socialist Revigway 8p 
rates for students. Y 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT or COLOE 
PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, pres.; James W. Johnson, acting sec’y., 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored Americans the comm 
rights of American citizenship, \Furnishes information regarding rf. 
problems, lynchings, etc. Membership Poney with 314 branches. Me 
bership, $1 upward, ! 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELERS AID SOCIETIES—R: 
Taggart, pres.; Mrs. Robert L. Dickinson, treas,; Virgil V. Johnsen, sec’y, 
25 West 43rd St., New York. Composed of non-commercial social agencies 
which protect and. assist Wiad especially women and sty None 
sectarian. eer Whestsik 


NATIONAL BOARD or THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
CIATION—600 Lexington Ave., New York. To advance physical, so 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young women. Student, | 
town and country centers; physical and social education; camps; r 
rooms, room registries, boarding houses, lunchrooms and cafeter! 
educational classes; employment; Bible study; secretarial bits: sch 
foreign and overseas work, : 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Haveies: nec 
BH. 22d St., New York, 36 State branches. Industrial and agricultur 
vestigations; legislation; studies of administration; education; 
quency; health; recreation children’s codes, Publishes quarter 
American Child."’. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC. _—Chas. F Powl 101 
gen, sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates and publishes exhii 
material which visualizes the principles and conditions affecting 
health, well being and education of children, Cooperates with educato: 
public health agencies, and all child welfare groups in community, ¢c! 
or state-wide service through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, et 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE—Dr. WwW 

B. James, pres.; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; Associate Med 
Directors, Dr. Frankwood E. Williams and Dr. V. V. Anderson; Chi 
W. Beers, sec’y.; 50 Union Square, New York City, Pamphlets on men 
hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, feeblemindedness, epil 
inebriety, criminology, war neuroses and re-education, psychiatric soci: 2. 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. “ Mental Hygiene" 
quavterly, $2 a pcan: 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLINDN 
Hdward M. Van Cleve, managing director; George D. Baton, field 

Mrs, Winifred Hathaway, sec’y.; 1380 H. 22nd St., New York. Ob. 

To furnish information, exhibits, lantern. slides, lectures, publis' 

ture of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. tnchace 

State Committee. : i 


NATIONAL FEDERATION or SETTLEMENTS—Robert relly 


sec’y.; 20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of comparatiy ¢ 
study and concerted action in city, state and nation, for meeting th 
fundamental problems disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higk 
and more democratic organization of neighborhood life. J 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Allen T. Burns, 
New York; W. H. Parker, gen. sec’y., 815 Plymouth Court, Chica; 


. General organization to discuss principles. of humanitarian effort and 


eréase efficiency of agencies. Publishes proceedings annual meetin 
monthly bulletin, pamphlets, etc. Information bureau. Membership, $ 
48th annual meeting, Milwaukee, June 22-29, 1921. fat Divisions 
chairmen: ‘ 

Children—J, Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia, 

Delinquents and Correction—Mrs, Martha P. Palsdner: Philadelphia 
/Health—Dr. Richard Bolt, Baltimore, Oe 
' Public Agencies and Institutions—R. F. Beasley, Raleigh. 

The Family—Frances Taussig, New York ’ 

Industrial and Economic Conditions—Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, 

“cago. 

The. Local Community—Howard 8. Braucher, New York, 
Mental Hygiene—Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, New York, , 
‘Organization of Social Forces—Otto W. Davis, Minneapolis. ite 
Uniting of Native and Foreign-Born in Amr Ce nae bait Chics 6°. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF GIRLS CLUBS—Jean Hasaunens gen. f 
130 B. 59th St., New York. Girls’ clubs; recreation and educatio; 
work in non-sectarian, self-governing groups aiming te tage? comple 
self-support. Monthly Publication, “The Club NGS eras 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR | PUBLIO 

Blia Phillips Crandall,“R. N. exec. sec’y.; ; 156 Fifth Ave. N 
Objects: To stimulate ‘the extension of public health nursi 
standards of technique; to maintain a central bureau of 


‘Official organ, the ‘“* Public Health Nurse,” ba eta includ 
bership, — J 


Dues $2.00 and upward. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE—Mrs._ nts 
mer., 180 H. 22d St., New York. A cooperative guild of 
organized to supply social organizations with trained personne 
and to. work constructively through members for professi al 
ra 
NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION—331 Fourth Av. ue. 
. Hatfield, M. D., Managing Director. Information 


education, — institutions, nursing problems and other 
work. Headquarters for the Modern 


“ Journal of the Outdoor Life,” “ American 
oe Monthly Bulletin.” ‘ 


l ea, exec 
rative committees of white and 
Beene Negro social) 


‘Conducted by 
JOSEPH K, HART 


_ UNION EAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 
(Room 1102), Chicago, Ill, Stands for 
hrough organiz fon and also for the 

nformation nD. soba organ, 


AND RECREATIO. ; ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA—H. pt yy Wy PEACE ON EARTH 


, SOC’Y.; aie ‘Madison Ave., New York City. Playground, neigh- } 
fem community center activities and administration, Special at- ope: Aftermath: of War 
i to municipal recreation problerhs. | : 


ids cece OUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich. For .® a. Is the world more anxious for peace today than it 


ace. Betterment " Cuarercace the in 1918, or 1919? Or in 1914? Is the world closer to | peace 
# end various allied activities. J. now. than it was in either of those years? Is any part of the 


world really at peace? hich ? 
‘ peta sy Dae ictay. y at p W. part? Is any particular natio 


MM. Glenn, dir,; 130 BH. 22d St., New York. Departments: really anxious for peace? Is that fiation willing to pay the price 
> 


7 prasnig tom “Child-H er at eran ee of peace? What is that price? Can the nation afford to pay 
ern ‘Highland Division. ‘The publications of the Russell Sage Foun- bi Who, or what, controls the making of world peace? What 


er to the public in practical ‘and inexpensive form some of the stands. in the way? 
Catalogue sent upon request.” pags Hae a Nor a a. goes O. ees Britain 
T ORGANIZATION ‘Woodrow Wilson, pres.; Richard 8. pL le a g io ooting wit ussia! rt why does not 
th 8t., New tae Clearing} house for information the United States? Who is paying the price of the world’s 
present miseries? Statesmen? Soldiers? The working groups? 


ane Cantatas f Women? Little children? 
"Institutional Attitudes. 


What is the attitude of the various religious bodies Gk 
the. eh eter world on the subject of peace? Are the Protestant 
churches in favor of world-peace? As a sentiment, or as a seri- 
ous task? Is the Catholic church favorable to ‘world peace? 
Are the Jewish fellowships advocating peace? How are these 
various. religious groups proposing- to. secure peace? Do they _ 
know the price of peace? Did they demonstrate that knowledge 
in war-time? Are they willing to pay the price of peace? Can. a 
they afford to pay the price? Are they freé to pay the-price? Py 

b. What is the attitude of business toward the problems of | 
peace?” Are business organizations and interests anxious to se-_ 
cure peace? Permanent peace? Are American business interests - 
prepared to undertake the industrial organization that would give 
substance to peace? Does business understand what is involved 
in a program of permanent peace? Is there any acceptance of 
the doctrine that peace is possible? Or is the average man craicely A a 
and ready to'believe that wars are inevitable? Wek 


Moral Equivalents ‘of War. 


*a. In a program of permanent peace, what are men ve do 
with their “ fighting instincts”? Must peace make men soft and 
morally flabby? What will become of “ patriotism HOC ScBias 

“ internationalism ” any place for “patriotism”, or, courage, or 
the “ ‘ fighting instincts ”, or loyalty? What has “ international: \ ; 
ism” to offer that will engage the enthusiasms of men? Can~ 
adpucutes of peace expect such questions as these to be answered 
after peace is secured? Or are such questions preliminary to’ 
the organization of a secure peace? 

b. Is the world prepared to accept the leadership of intelli- 
gence in place of old customs and traditions? In what fields? 
In politics? In diplomacy? In industry? In economic organi-_ 
zation? In educational organization? In religion? In health 
and medical affairs? Why is the world at large so fearful of 
intelligence? Why is tradition so much more plausible and lik- 
able than science? Is there any particular trend toward Chris- 
tianity in the world today? Is there any connection between Chris. 
tianity and science—or are they still at war? Is there an 
inner sympathy between democracy and Christianity? Is there 
such a thing as a Christian program for the future? If 80, does a 
it include “ Peace on earth, good will to men”? ne 


e ‘Tridon rerio Bimply and. Sleaeliy He gives in very 
omy rman lucid prplonateas of Freud, ete.” 
‘ January Smart Set 


| PSYCHOANALYSIS . 


_ By ANDRE TRIDON: 


 Antbor ‘of “Psychoanalysis. and Wehavion 
Meaben 2 earhoueaysie Its Theory and Practice,” ete. 


O J FIVE WEDNESDAYS—8:30 P. M. 
DECEMBER 22 TO Rian ae 

22 Split. Personalities. i 

-29—Insanity. re 

5—Artistic "Temperament | aaa) Neurvsts)” 


2—Puritanism, an Erotic Neurosis. | 
n. 19—War, the National Peprene 


ees Street and ee 
Course Ticket, $1 
THR FINE ARTS Guin 


January 23, 1921, 2 P, M,. 
Lexington ‘Ave. & 5ist St. 
50 plus 10% war tax. 
|; Box of 4, $10.00 


or of ‘Per choanalysis and Behavior,” REFERENCES: 
Hy How lecturing in ‘New York City to ‘Jane Addams: Newer Ideals of Peace. Macmillan, — 

‘ious ph f Psychoanal : ' . 
Re ae write ‘to THE $2.25. Postpaid $2.30. on i 
- New | Jee noni Bad Beene ie pipes John Haynes Holmes: New Wars for Se Dodd, Mead & Goi bn 
* See January issue Smart Set. Price $1.75. Postpaid $1.90. ye 

Horace M. Kallen: The Structure Ae a Lasting Peace.’ 

shall Jones Company. Price $1.25. Postpaid $1.35, 
The books of Isaiah, Luke and John, in the Bible. 
“he SuRvVEY, Oct. 2 2, Supplement; Nov. 27, pp. 309-313.. 


he above books may be obtained through the SuRvEyY Book De .y 


hh Co eae 7 Peta accent rics $5. shia Stat as 
et 0} arc Fi cceptance for mailing at a spec rate 
, me eee on June 26, 1918. rt 


to 33 1/3 per cent. 


To MT TTT 


| CALENDAR OF 
_ CONFERENCES 


~~ Items for the next calendar should reach 
the Survey before Jan. 8. : 
GRICULTURAL, KaNsas STATE COLLEGE, RU- 
_ RAL Service Dept. Manhattan, Kan., Feb. 
‘7-12, 1921. Walter Burr, Manhattan, Kan. 
YMMUNITY CENTER AssOcIATION, NATIONAL, 
connection with meeting of Dept. of 
‘Superintendence, National Education Asso- 
_ ciation. Atlantic City, N. J., Feb. 26 and 
= | Mar. 3, 1921. Eugene Gibney, 500 Park 
__ ave., New York city. 

CONOMIC _ ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN. Atlantic 


Send for McCutcheon’s 
January Sale Book! 


We have planned that this January Sale shall be 
the most important of any in our long experience. 


By careful and foresighted buying all through the 

war years we have been able to keep our House- 

hold Linen prices an average of about 20% to 25% 

below current market prices. 
‘in Belfast Manufacturers’ prices therefore only 

bring their prices to the level at which we have 
_ been offering our goods for some time. 


But in order to do our part in helping to bring 
prices back to normal and to meet present condi- 
tions and demands, we shall make reductions dur- 
ing January on our Household Linens from these 
already moderate prices—amounting in many cases 


We make these reductions with the full realization 
that it may be impossible for us to replace the 
goods offered at the same prices. 


The range of goods on which these reductions are 
made is so wide that all may find what they want. 


The special catalogue No. 42, giving detailed 
descriptions and prices of Household Linens, as 
well as special values in other departments, will 
be mailed upon request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., New York 


Recent reductions 


¥ 
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City, N. J., Dec. 27-30. Ray B. Wester- 
field, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
HIsTORICAL ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN. Wash- 
ington, Dec. 28-30. John Spencer. Bassett, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

INDIANS, FRIENDS OF. Philadelphia, Jan. 20- 
21, 1921. M. K. Sniffen. 995 Drexel Bldg., 
Philadelphia, 

Lazor LEGISLATION, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR. New York city, Dec. 29-30. John B. 
Andrews, 131 East 23 st.. New York city. 

NEGRO CONFERENCE, TUSKEGEE. ‘Tuskegee 
Institute, Ala., Jan. 19-20, 1921. Dr. R. R. 
Moton, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE -ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN. 
Dec. 28-30. Frederic A. Ogg, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. Roches- 


- ScHooL HycIENE ASSOCIATION, 


‘ VocaTIONAL EpDuUCATION ASSOCIATION, 


“Clotilde Ware, 140 West 42 st, New Yo , 


Co Mes 


- Atlantic City, Feb. 27-Mar. 1, 1921. 
Harry B. Burns, care Board of Educ 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ae 

SocioLocicaL SocleTy, AMERICAN. Wa 
ton, Dec. 27-28. Scott E. Bedford, 5: 
and Ellis ave., Chicago. ~ on 

SoctaL Work, WASHINGTON STATE CONFE 
ENCE. ‘Tacoma, Wash., Jan. 20-22, 19% 
M. H. Pasley, Spokane County 
House, Spokane. a 

STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN. A 
lantic City, N. J., Dec. 29-30. R. ¥ 
Chaddock, Kent Hall, Columbia Unive 
New York city. Bey 

SOCIALIST CONFERENCE, INTERCOLLEGIATE, 
New York city, Dec. 29-30. Jessica Smith, 
Room 931, 70 Fifth ave., New York c 

VocATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THEI 
Mupote West. Minneapolis, Feb. 10-12 
1921. Leonard W. Wahlstrom, 1711 E 
ave., Minneapolis. ; 


Va 
2 


wionaL... Atlantic City, Feb. 24-26, 192%) 
city. . 
VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Ni 
TIONAL. Atlantic City, Feb., 25-26, 1920)§ 0. 
Margaret Brown, 17 Lexington ave., New 
York city- a j 


Pamphlets Received 


Tue EMANCIPATION OF Lazsor. By Hu; 
Willis. Reprint from the Quarterly Ji 
nal of the University of North Dakota, 
From the author. Sa 

Tue Lasor REvoLT In INDIA. By Basai 
Koomar Roy. From Friends of Freed 
for India, 7 East 15 st, New York ci 
Price 10 cents. ; a 

CONSTRUCTIVE VENTURES IN GOVERNMENT, £ 
Manual of Discussion and Study © 
Woman’s New Part in the Newer Ideals 0) 
Citizenship. By Howard W. Odum, Ph.D 
From University of North Carolina, Chag 
Hill, N. C. | ed 

PEACE, OR WAR EveRLASTING? By Counijf 
Hermann Keyserling. From The Atlantij}: 
Monthly, Boston, Mass., Apr. ; 

FINANCING FoREIGN TRADE. By Eu: 
Meyer, Jr., former managing directo 
the War Finance Corporation. From t 
author, 820 Fifth ave. New York city. | 

Some SuGGESTIONS ON TAX REVISION. By Ott 
H. Kahn. Address before the Massachu 
setts Chamber of Commerce. From thi. 
author, 52 William st., New York city. 

INDUSTRIAL INSTABILITY OF CHILD WORKERI§ © \: |; 
By Robert Morse Woodbury, Ph.D. In 
dustrial Series No. 5. Children’s Bureat 
Department of Labor. From Governme 
Printing Office, Washington. — an’ 

Tue Twetve. By Alexander Blok. Frot 
B. W. Huebsch, Inc., New York city! Pri 
50 cents. i bee amt 

On AmerIcAN Booxs. A Symposium by Fiy 
American Critics as Printed in the Londo, 
Nation. Edited by Frances Hackett. Fror 
B. W. Huebsch, Inc., New York city. __ 

JUVENILE Lapor. By Francis Lee Dunhan 
From Maryland State Board of Labor am 
Statistics. ; he k 

‘THE PROGRESS OF PROBATION. By Edwin | 
Cooley, chief probation officer, Magistrate 
Courts of New York. From City M 
trates’ Courts, 300 Mulberry st. 
York city. : 3 et 

Goop Times For GirLs. By Mary E. ' 
Methodist Book Concern, New York 

OBSERVATIONS ON HIGHER EDUCA’ 
Stephen P. Duggan, Ph.D. From In 
of International Education, 419 
st. New York city. 4 j 

THE GerM-PLasm. By Caspe: 
Chicago. Reprint from 
Sept. 4. { 
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BRUNO LASKBR 
} PAUL L. BENJAMIN 
MICHAEL M,. DAVIS, JE. 
CopykicHt 1920 by Survey Associates, Inc., 
Robert W. deForest, president; Arthur 
a copy; $5 @ year; foreign postage, $1.25; 
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‘ CHRISTMAS TREES ous 
LMOST a symbol of the seasons’ change, the “ Christ- 
A mas-tree ship,’ carrying its precious cargo of greer 

"from Upper Michigan to Detroit and Chicago, is usually — 
one of the last vessels to navigate the lake in early winter. The 
‘enormous size of this traffic has alarmed some forest econo- 
mists who compute that the four or five million trees annually 
cut for a purely decorative purpose make a serious inroad into _ 
‘the national lumber supply. New York and the New Eng- — 
land states consume a million and a half trees. The total con- 
sumption equals that of England, Scotland and Wales and is 
about 25 per cent greater than that of Germany. The Forest _ 
Service of the United States Department of Agriculture, how- _ 
ever, takes a more indulgent view of the custom which, it 


says, even if it were uneconomical, is so old and bound up 


with the happinesss of the people that it should not lightly 
“be discouraged. As a matter of fact, a large proportion:of the _ 
firs, pines and spruces used are cut from pasture lands that 
ought to be cleared anyhow in: the ordinary course of farm 
improvement. Their sale, by giving the owners a slight com- 
pensation for that work, is of actual benefit. Moreover, 
where young trees are cut in forest areas, the trade provides — 
a financial stimulus to forest improvement and is no menace _ 
to. forest conservation, providing the cutting is done judiciously, 
allowing the most vigorous growths to stay and form the 
mature stand of timber. So, as we gather round our Christmas- 
trees and let ourselves be carried by time-honored carols int 
the dense shade and terror of the primeval forest, we may do 
so with a good conscience and without fear that to a future 


ips 


ae 


sea 


and his page will be figures of an incomprehensible past. _ 


SETTLEMENTS AND UNEMPLOYMEN 


CXETTLEMENT workers for the first time in five years 
are being asked to find work for their neighbors. They 
—‘are, however, discovering that conditions affecting em- — 
ployment are beyond the control of any influences which o : 
erate in a single neighborhood or city or state. The resolu- 
tion finally adopted at the conference on unemployment held — 
under the auspices of the United Neighborhood Houses of 
New York last week, accordingly pointed out that this period 
of unemployment differs from others in that it is not pri- 
marily an industrial disturbance but a world problem. ‘The : 
conference sought “ the acceleration of foreign trade by such 
‘means. as may most rapidly be developed,” and said that 
“not until Russian transportation is developed and her ray wal: 


eign buyers are arranged can normal trade conditions pre-_ 
vail.” és ketal 


a The new health 
‘center opened 
4) last week mM 
“| New York by 
| the 
a tional Ladies’ 
I Garment W ork- 
4 ers’ Union — 


“The settlement workers asked for a national commission 
composed of engineers, employers and employes, men tech- 
nically qualified to meet the question, to formulate a national 
policy. The settlements also urged the plan of the Junior 
Employment Service which looks to using the season of un- 
‘employment as a period for education for junior workers in ~ 
order to fit them more adequately for later responsibilities. 
Further than that they asserted that the duty of the settle- 
ment is to serve primarily as a center of information for people 
“who come for advice and help. Applicants for work should 


he settlements should, moreover, make available as much 
pace as possible for additional educational work to be offered 
‘9 those who are temporarily unemployed. | 


i A UNION HEALTH CENTER 
“\ IGHTY-FIVE THOUSAND people in New York, 


_,organized as members of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
‘ment Workers’ Union, have established and are man- 

ing their own health center, at 1 31 East Seventeenth street, / 
which opened last Saturday. ‘This is the first trade union in 
oe country to offer such a service to its membership. For 
e years the Joint Board of Sanitary Control (represent- 
both employes and employers in the trade) with its execu- 
officer, Dr; George M. Price, maintained some medical 


a Pag he participation by the Joint Board was given up, and the 
medical and health service came to be entirely in the hands of 

the union. 

e small dwelling house fiows here has been cnlucgedd 

1 attractively reconstructed as headquarters. The Joint 

soard of Sanitary Control occupies the third floor; the clinics 

ane, two lower floors ; while the top floor is devoted to 


ae time [says a circular issued by the nial that ae 
orker’s union should not only care for the economic betterment 

of the worker, but also for his physical improvement. 

he Union Health Center is the workers’ university and school — 


Interna- — 


_ joined with appropriations from Canadian public 


‘be referred, it was urged, to the public employment service. 


# 


i manded as the first ‘concrete expression of 
_a bill protecting mothers and their babie 

has been jammed through the short session 
i calendar, and in the face of truculent 


- do not, as a rule, get good medical attention, either 


tor Royer, as executive officer of the Massachusetts Hal 


nursing, public health, and community interests. 


large cities of the East. “With a comparatively homogent 


cine. The northern health center will remain as an a il 


-sultation centers, and other suitable methods, and 


emasculated form, is that this is. the first ar 
tional legislation of the enfranchisement of the 
of the country. Women of every creed and clan 


85, 000 workers have a Mane physician. ‘Worker: 


they cannot pay high fees to competent physicians or 
‘they do not wish to go to charity institutions. 


PUBLIC HEALTH IN HALIFAX 
(4 ALIFAX,” says Dr. B. Franklin Royer, duri rt 
His to New York last week, “is moving ov 
the shadow of its great disaster toward one of | 
most advanced public health programs in the country.” D 
Commission, is in charge of the development of a health 
ter linking together the hospitals, the medical school, and | 


‘Halifax has been a backward city from the health 
point. ‘he general death rate is over twenty per tho 
and the death rate for babies under one year is over one hij 
dred and eighty per thousand living births. ‘This is alt 
double the rate prevailing in New York, Boston, and otf | 
population of some fifty-five thousand, and with funds 
the United States contributed at the time of the dis 
authorities, Halifax is in a position to place itself in the ¥ 
of progressive health service. } 

During the past year, a health center has beentiestabll 
serving the northern half of the city, with clinics for mo 
and babies, but the more far-reaching development now 
way is the! establishauant ion 4 larger health center 
southern part, immediately adjacent to the medical 
and the leading hospitals of the city. This health ce 
planned as a two-story building, including prevision 
usual clinics of a well organized dispensary, and in i 
facilities for preventive and educational work. It will be 
center of the public health and nursing interests of the @ 
‘and will be a teaching center in which medical students 
snot only study disease but will come into. direct con 
preventive work and with the community relatio 
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From the funds recently appropriated by the Rockefi 
Foundation for medical education in Canada, $200, 00¢ 
been assigned to aid in this building program. iy 


MUSKETS OR BABIES © 


FTER hours of wrangling and filibusterin 
States Senate, last Saturday, passed, in a muti 
the Sheppard-Towner Act, providing © Fe 
through cooperation ‘with the states, for the publi 


of maternity and infancy. Although the bill as origi 


troduced by Senator Morris Sheppard, of Texas, 0; 
20, 1919, included “the provision of instruction 
of maternity and infancy through public health nurses, 


of medical and nursing care for mothers and inf ts. ¢ t 
or at a hospital when necessary, especially in 
as. modified by the Senate it now provides for 
a campaign of instruction for mothers. Wer 

‘The significance of the passage of the act, 


th 


ing of over fifteen women’s national organizations, he 


‘The scene when the act was und 


the Senate last week was a dramatic one. A small group of 
en, known for their efforts to promote legislation in the 
iterests of women, such as Mrs. Maud Wood Park, legisla- 
ive chairman of the National League of Women Voters, and 
ormer Congresswoman Jeannette Rankin, were crowded in 
distant corner of the gallery while below, an assemblage, 
f men, were debating in orotund tones a maternity bill 
t which most of them were crassly ignorant. The women 
iled a little wearily at each other. 


One felt that there was some pernicious force masking 
ind the worn shibboleths with which certain reactionary 


ism. Senator Thomas, for instance, consumed about two 
ours in his opposition with such statements as, “‘ The mortal- 
in maternity cases given here from some unstated official 
tee as being 23,000 last year out of a population of per- 
$ 25,000,000 adult women, while very serious and de- 
rable, is not much less than the number of murders that 
Ve cursed this country during the same period.” Senator 
relinghuysen raised the straw man of economy. “ I will sup- 
: the measure at such time when it is shown that the con- 
ion of the treasury will permit, but I believe it my duty 
d the duty of every senator on the floor to vote against the 


‘the treasury to make the appropriation.” Senator France of 
Maryland, who as Chairman of the Committee on Public 
dealth and National Quarantine was sponsoring the 
1 with Senator Sheppard, in reply to Senator 
relinghuysen, pointed out that the ° 
nitial appropriation of about 
500,000 was an in- 


sear Tt 
HA IN 


ators opposed the bill, catch words of economy and pater-. 


asure at this time because there is not sufficient money in 


<i 


i With this graphic Christmas contrast, th 
55,000 children in its 229 orphanages and 
other 56,000 children partly supported. in» 
their homes but equally in need of aid to — 
whom the bread we can send them will be 
not only substance but a call to courage and 
to the faith in human good will for which - 
so many of thew parents have made the 


last. sacrifice 


ture. Senator Pittman put it neatly when he said, “‘ The Sen- 


ator from New Jersey will probably feel that he is obeying his 
“oath of office when he votes for an appropriation of $400,000,- © 


000 for the army; and yet he thinks that he would be violating 
his oath of office if he voted for the little sum of $4,000,000 to 
assist in saving 23,000 women and 200,000 children who die — 
each year.’ Senator Pittman had said earlier that $500,000,000 © 
or $600,000,000 would be needed for the navy. “I should 
prefer,” he said, ‘to take $4,000,000, proposed to be appro- 
priated for this purpose (the Maternity bill) from the 
$400,000,000 that we are going to appropriate for the army.” 
The bill next goes to the House for consideration, where ad- 


‘vocates of the measure hope it will receive more favorable 


action, so that when it goes to conference a more liberal act 
may be secured. 


THE STATE OF IRELAND 


HEY have a curious law in Ireland, the Malicious — 

| Injuries to Property Act, under which damage suffered 
through incendiarism is leviable on the locality. It is 
under this act that the most accurate evidence on recent out- 
rages against the properties of cooperative creameries and simi- 
lar organizations has been collected in specific cases. Between — 
April 9 and October 18 of this year, according to a report by 
H. F. Norman, assistant secretary of the Irish Agricultural 
Organization Society, the property of thirty-nine such societies — 
has been subjected to attack, a large 
proportion of the buildings — 
and — 
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Near Hast Relief reminds America of the. 


tally destroye *. e | 
judge wie Nenagh, on Ostober t; 
_ the assessed value of building an 


_ plus 15 per cent increase and 6 per cent interest for the same 
period. The physical damage, however, only includes part of 
the loss to which must be added the incalculable loss of a com- 
munity which had deliberately made its business and livelihood 
_ dependent on a jointly owned plant and, deprived of it, is faced 
biea the trouble and cost of transporting its raw product, often 
six or ten miles, to the nearest plant of a competing society with 
consequent deterioration of quality and lowering of the price 
realized. 

Sir Horace Plunkett, president of the I. A. O. S., just 
_ arrived on a visit to the United States, looks upon this second- 
ary loss as most serious, the more so since, fearing further 
tetribution, the farmers who own these creameries and other 

_ plants, naturally do not feel in a position to rebuild immedi- 
ately. They are dissuaded from doing so more especially 
because of a deliberate attempt of the authorities to interfere 

_ with a rapid distribution of the product of the rural districts 
_ by changing and abandoning train schedules which are essential 
to proper marketing. 

_ The British government denies all complicity in the crimes 
against property and denies the boycott of creamery products 
by manipulation of the transportation facilities. It has advanced 
_ two hypotheses for the former, both of which have had to be 
-abandoned in the face of the evidence adduced: first, that the 
incendiaries were Sinn Feiners disguised in uniforms similar to 
those of the regular troops for the purpose of discrediting the 
hea ae with the people; second, that the properties. were 
in fact destroyed by soldiers, but only after these had been fired 
upon by persons within the buildings.. Moderate opinion in 
Ireland seems to hold the view that these crimes are not, indeed, 
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_. the government was guilty of condoning them by failing. to 
‘prosecute their perpetrators; sometimes the opinion is added 
ae the government has lost control over the actions of its 
_ subordinates and cannot regain it without such a loss of prestige 
as it is unwilling to face. Sir Hamar Greenwood, secretary 
for Treland, explained to the House of Commons that the “ out- 
tat ding difficulty ” the government had in apprehending the 
was “‘ that the sufferers have been unable or unwilling 


phi them at a distance; 
hat the general’ belief that the outrages are in the nature of 
reprisals deters people from bringing further danger upon them- 
selves, their families and their homes by giving evidence against 
individual persons; 

_ That many who would have the courage to testify recognize 
none but the Sinn Fein courts and look upon the recognition of a 
British tribunal as unpatriotic. 


OT tied Horace co points out that the representatives of the 


“hearing, take no action whatever and then give to the public 
eir own version of the occurrence. In a letter to the London 


“imes, of October 25, he said: 
__ If the judge is satisfied that the injury is malicious, even afi it is 
proved beyond all possibility of doubt, as it was in a trial which 
I personally attended, that servants of the Crown destroyed the 
property, he has to charge the amount of compensation awarded 
on the rates. In other words, the victims of the outrage, and 
other innocent persons, have to pay for damage inflicted upon the 
: rong by the guardians of the law. 


not five a bad effect on the morale of farmers, especially 
e sense of discouraging the cooperative movement, Sir 


~ for mt ‘the cooperative handling dm 


"part of an officially organized program of terrorism, but that 


a hopeless feeling pies 


Mr. McDonald, that the deliberations of that conferen iy 


le part of the economic system of the country. 
done in the way of reprisals can possibly ‘undermine, 
the spirit that underlies this cooperative enterprise. 


As to the assistance which well disposed _ Americans mig 
render those classes in Ireland which more especially @ 
suffering from the consequences of the present disorde: 
unrest, Sir Horace said that, of course, there was no dis 
comparable i in its total extent with that which American phi 
thropy was helping to relieve in many countries of Central a 
Eastern Europe; but he drew attention to a grave cond 
which has arisen in Belfast through the expulsion of thousan| 
of workers from employment in textile, shipbuilding and ot 
industries, owing either to their alleged sympathies with § 
Fein or merely because they are Roman Catholics. It was € 
mated that at the present time some five or six thousand ope 
tives, with their families probably over 30,000 persons, W 


suffering acute distress from such involuntary unemploymt 


He believed that an American organization cooperating v¥ 
the Society of St. Vincent and St. Paul and other local agendl 
if entirely non-political i in its character and operations, wol 
find no obstacles in the way of doing a great amount of ¢ 


In the country districts of Southern Ireland, the destrua , 
of property and terrorization of the people also was gradualip 4, 
bringing about a condition of severe suffering in which | | 
local orgainzations would welcome aid from the outside. Bay st: 
in these cases some preliminary inquiry would be needed a “: 
order to discover the best way of relieving the distress. “s 

GOOD WILL AMONG MEN |: 


WO salient points are made by many Americans | 

cently returned from Europe after a study of the | 

cial and economic condition of the continent: ~ Tf 
the work of relief, carried on by the American Relie 
Ministration, the Joint Distribution Committee, the Fries 
Service Committee and other agencies, important 4 
valuable as it is, does little more than treat the woul 
of an army constantly under fire; and that “measul 
of larger and more constructive relief need not w 
for a complete solution of political problems before th 
canbe applied. James G. McDonald, chairman of the exet 
tive committee of the League of Free Nations Association, 
experienced social observer, has returned from an extend 
trip through Europe with just that message. a 

The immediate need is for action in the spirit. of good W 
among men. In practical application of that spirit, there is r 
to make definite the amount of indemnity to be paid i t 
reparation clauses of the Versailles treaty so that Germ 4 
may know where she stands and so that other nations I 
know where they stand and arrange their trade and fina a : 
programs accordingly. 
In France Mr. McDonald found public opinion 

recipient than it was some months ago to modifications of 
treaty provided the United States and Great Britain 
immediately assure the payment of a substantial installment 
the German indemnity. England is ready to make such mo 
fications, whether the United States helps or nop +In Germat 
while the obligations imposed by the Allies remain indefinit 
A ray of hope, however, 


yet atended oe representatives of England, rua ot ; 
gium, Italy, Japan and Germany. It is felt in Euro 


problems upon which: apparently it finds it most diffi 
come to a decision. It is credit that Central Europe 
and an economic approach to the question. of rep 
a completed scheme of an organic internati al 


1 
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A T this Christmas time there is special 
interest in the design on the money 
from Sonneberg, the German town which 
is the home of the great toy industry. On 
one side of the 50 pfennig Gutschein 
with its windows aglow, for it must be 
Christmas Eve, is a thatched=rdof peas- 
ant’s home characteristic of the Erzge- 
birge, while on the other side is Santa 
Claus loaded down with toys and a Christ- 
mas tree with its candles burning and 
overhead the Star of Bethlehem, a_ re- 
minder of the spirit to guide in Christmas 
giving. On the 25 pfennig Gutschein is 
a grotesque array of toys which fairly 
dance in their swing around the paper 


circle and urge one to complete his pur- 
chase. 

The change that has come over Ger- 
many is perhaps no better expressed than 
in the bank notes she is now issuing. 
On this governmental medium of exchange 
on which one has been trained to expect 
an imperial coat of arms, the screaming 
eagle, or some bold exultation of the 
Hohenzollern clan, is instead this reminder 
of the spirit of Christmas and a show of 
the people’s. handicraft. 

Toward the end of Germany’s hopeless 
struggle, which culminated in the treaty 
of Versailles, she abandoned almost en- 
tirely metal currency and proceeded to 
increase the number and working time of 
her printing presses, turning out great 
quantities of paper marks but in denom- 
inations no smaller than the single mark. 
In order to sub-divide the mark for the 
convenience of trade, each city and town 
issued its own money and in fact to this 
day they continue the practice. In most 
cases iron and aluminum small coins are 
issued and in addition paper money in 
denominations of 25 and 50 pfennigs. 
All of this money, both coins and paper, 
has back of it the town’s credit and guar- 
antee and is marked with characteristic 


industrial insignia. 
Quaint and interesting are the home 
industries which are to be found in the 


towns in the Thuringian forest, of which 
Sonneberg is one, and in the neighboring 
villages and along the roadsides which 
wind through the picturesque narrow val- 
leys. Similar small industries are to be 
found in Annaberg and nearby villages 
in the Erzgebirge in the old kingdom of 
Saxony, chief seat of braid and lace mak- 


ing, an industry introduced in 1561 by 


Barbara Uttmann. 

So one finds om one piece of paper 
money from Annaberg a picture of the 
statue of Barbara Uttmann and upon an- 
other 50 pfennig issue the likeness of a 
peasant “cluppeling” lace, also a hand 
loom at work, and between these panels 
a coil of braid. 
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Hs ue mibly itself. It. 


he League or the 


rsies all over r the world. Ifthe vais naval build- 

am goes through, Great. Britain, which has no build- 

ogram at all at present, will be forced to start in once 
with competitive construction of warships: and | Japan 
have to increase its program. It will be the old rivalry 
rt eaaae with the result of disastrous impoverishment 


ope is aise ‘evident to the traveler, says Mr. Mc- 
hen. he observes the many artificial restrictions by 
rious sa states impede their trade and travel. 


separation of ees ete orca in 
tial factors of economic life. It i Isa vicious circle 


events Ne ese So. to Bes an exam- 

ally prefers. to sell its coal to Scandinavia, where 

a certain definite exchange value, rather than to 

hich, though much more in need of coal, has only 

st worthless. money to offer in payment. In reply to a 
« aplaint: about this unwillingness to ve coal to 


Guar Britain set the example by selling its own coal 
( rst rather than its best. market. Woslas and export 


ctors that make ub knal trade almost Pabossitle In 
n intra-national trade and traffic has become im- 

the rural provinces complained that the inhabit- 

he larger cities came out into the country and bought 
vailable food at prices the country people could not 
ay. ‘The food situation, bad throughout Central 
‘infinitely worse in Austria, and no relief is in sight. 
going to ianien if eas relief does not come? 


ness and in spite of many fel and writings of 
2, Austria has not energy enough left to revolt; 
any, it seems, knows that its largest immediate prob: 
solved if its indemnity is defined and therewith the 
xchange rehabilitated at least to the extent that man- 
for foreign markets becomes more possible. 
opinion in France, says Mr. McDonald, is really 


ig obstacle at present. The leading statesmen there, 
reat Britain, realize that they have promised their citi- 
‘times larger indemnities than they can secure, but 
can be found to save their face politically, they will 
heir p Hepaad: on Germany to a degree not yet pub- 


ence can at. once make reat felt THiEHOUE relation to 
roblem of interference i in European politics. The 
rnment As apa ariel in need of funds for the 


ites and Great Britain were to underwrite an initial 
co) France on the modified indemnity, public option in 


ao the Enelish « seek the restoration of hae. an ie C 
many rather than to help their former ally to its feet. T 


English retort that the French in their demands upon th 
beaten foe are madly unpractical.. Both countries would like} 
to be able to appeal to the United States, trusting that her a 


vice would be unselfish and statesmanlike. 


Another aspect of the economic situation is the eee 
raw materials by the great nations. The first Brussels 
nomic conference went on record as recognizing the desirabilit 
of some international control of raw materials, and on t 
proposal Tittoni for Italy—speaking in this matter for 
large majority of the smaller states—desired the League 
sembly ‘to express itself at least in principle. 
however, was defeated decisively by the powers with large ‘sup 
plies of raw material; Great Britain, Canada and Argentine 

_ The mandates ae have oa another ie eh sou 


France, Italy and yess the tnanilgtan powers, it fale ‘| oe 


in the Assembly discussion at Geneva, had. practically dispos 1 | 


of the territories entrusted to them without regard tot 
spirit, if not the explicit provisions, of the Covenant. 
open attack on these powers was made and great dissatist: 
tion with the present mandatory control of former Tur 
and former German colonial territories was manifested by 


_neutral nations. The discussion in the Assembly ranged tec! 


nically around the question of control over the mandato 
procedure. The Council of the League, which is controlled b 


- representatives of the mandatory powers, refused to let 


Assembly know the terms of some of their mandates, a 
though a mandate commission was created it is doubtful if i 
will be an effective means of supervising the ‘actual administra 
tion of the mandates. The United States, it was felt by s 

of those who discussed the matter with Mr. McDonald, 
ree out of Hive League and by the stand it has taken i 


of the ‘difficult situation in areal some eat the eared conn 
notably ‘Switzerland, find themselves. While Central Euro 
is suffering from so low a value of its currency | in forei; 
countries that its people are unable to buy foreign products a 
materials, Switzerland is unable to sell goods or services 
cause its currency stands relatively high. A large part of it 
capital i is invested in hotels, transportation and other servi 
catering to travelers; but since the beginning of the war mos 
‘this capital has been lying idle, and with the impoverishme 
of the surrounding nations there is little prospect of recupe 
tion. Nor is there likelihood, until the general exchange s: 
uation is adjusted, of a stronger market in Europe for $ 
manufactured products, such as textiles, embroideries, cheese 
The present unbalanced and uncertain situation as Teg: 
credit and exchange rates affects ac vercely ihe American fa 


roads! operative, the Italian marble cutter and the Au: 
printer. Time is the essence of the situation. oe 
whatever final action the United States may take in a 


judgment, that our government ¢ can do much now to. 
the situation abroad and at the same time ease our o 
nomic situation by: wa) - as 


_ First—The defeat of Secretary Daniels’ naval program; 
Second—Participation in the present efforts of the Allied st 
and Germany to fix the indemnity at a moderate sum : 
Third—Cooperation in whatever practicable s 
devised for supplying credits necessary to enable 
: ‘particularly Austria, to renew her industrial life. 
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\ AR 
in the history of the printing trades was drawing to a 
\ sullen end. Today the same employers and the same 
“workers are giving an admirable example of the work- 
f reasonable and representative government in industry. 
‘creative development which has come after that’ waste- 
d embittering struggle is one of the encouraging signs 
visible on an industrial horizon darkened by unemploy- 
and a general wild scramble of various interests to turn 
r own ends the workings of the old law of supply and 
d. For times of depression and not easy days of un- 
ating prosperity afford the real test of the utility of any 
eme of economic government. 
en the New York printers’ strike and euphemistic “ va- 
”” came to an end last winter, a peace based on an effort 
in future justice was written. That good peace, a peace 
hout the spoliation which victory renders possible, is the 
f the present rational dealing which dignifies the in- 
e treaty signed last winter permitted both the employers 
‘the workers to seek a readjustment of the wage scales 
lished on. October 1, last. Any readjustment, however, 
o be governed “ by the increased cost of living and the 
mic conditions of the industry at the date of readjust- 
» In due season the eight unions approached the Printers’ 
tague section of the Association of Employing Printers and 
nded wage increases. The demands were formulated 
‘summer while the cost of living was still on the ascendant. 
unions thought that a 30 per cent increase would bring 
‘wages in closer proximity to the then rising prices of 
mmodities. The employing printers countered with an offer 
‘a much smaller advance. This was rejected by the unions 
a genuine test of the adjustment machinery was at hand. 
e printers’ is among the oldest of the organized trades. 
unions are strict craft organizations, conservative and 
members of the American Federation of Labor. Their 
are chiefly the familiar ends of conservative unionism, 
nably higher wages and shorter hours. Each of the crafts 
ed is jealous of its own autonomy, and consequently each 
es its case individually. None of the vexatious questions 
participation in management is at issue. The demands are 
mselves as old as trade unionism. The methods by which 
y are being sought are on the other hand entirely contem- 
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he Printers’ League is one of the sections of the Associa- 
of Employing Printers of New York. More than two 
red of the large shops are represented.. The Printers’ 
ue belongs, moreover, to that division- of the United 
pothetae of America which willingly recognizes unions and 
tive bargaining. “The master printers are divided into 
groups. One seeks prosperity by the open shop route and 
ther by dealing frankly with trade unionism. Both groups 
‘traditions of their own, divergent traditions of industrial 
. This divergence is a very present factor in the present 
ations. For open shop employers generally—there are 
ttedly distinguished exceptions—are eager to see “ labor 
‘in its place.” That eagerness looks with distaste at any 
cessions at such a season as this when unemployment makes 
oad of the aspiring worker difficult to travel. The com- 
ion of the open shop group and the powerful affiliations 
at section in the financial world are potent, though silent 
fluences, in the present adjustments. ' 
Zight unions are arbitrating their differences with the 
rinters’ League. Five of the unions, Press Feeders and As- 
Stants Number 23, Job Pressmen Number 1, Paper 
dandlers Number 1, Mailers Number 6, and Bindery Women 
amber 43, are represented by the Labor Bureau, Incorpor- 
d, an associa 
rese onomic briefs. Three of the unions, Typo- 


1 


_ ago ‘one of the most bitterly contested strikes _ 


tion of economists. Through this agency they_ 


£49; Sete 


Get 


oy abe0 ey) 


graphical Union Number 6, Pressmen’s Number 51 and Pa- i Te 
per Cutters’ Number 119, have offered their arguments di- 


rectly through their officers, although they also have had eco- 
nomic advisers. 


America, of which F. A. Silcox is director. 


Three economists and industrialists have been selected to 
hear the cases. George W. Kirchwey, of the New York School 
for Social Work, is acting as judge in the cases presented by 
the Typographical, the Feeders’ and the Pressmen’s Unions. © 
Prof. William F. Ogburn is adjudicating the issues raised by | 
the. Pressmen, the Paper ‘Cutters and the Paper Handlers. 
William M. Leiserson, impartial chairman in the men’s cloth- 
ing industry at Rochester, is serving for the Mailers and the 
Bindery Women. ‘Thus, through the use of trained econo- 
mists, both as “attorneys” and as ‘‘ judges,” each side has 
sought to reduce the controversy to: the ground work of fact. 
The arguments presented both by employers and by the unions” 
are accordingly witnesses of a new day in industrial relations. 
Two principles, mutually accepted a year ago, are to be the 
determining factors. These, as already indicated, are the 
cost of living and the economic condition of the industry. 


It is not possible to pursue in detail the arguments which 
are being made before these “‘ courts.”. The broad outline otf 
one of the typical cases is, however, illuminating. The Mail- 
ers, for example, state that their present average wage is 
$1,606.93, and that the cost of living at a minimum living 
wage level is $2,632. In arriving at this sum the union ac- 
cepted the quarterly budgets of the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and applied prices independently obtained in New 
York city. The union did not, however, demand the full sum 
of $2,632. That would have entailed a 60 per cent increase, 
Instead it asked for a 30 per cent advance, recognizing that 
the economic condition of the industry would probably not 
stand so large an additional burden. The employers based 


‘their case on the condition of the industry and on the wages 


now in vogue. They have urged that it is not practicable to 
fix wages without reference to the existing structure. 


It is as a matter of history generally true that only a mi- 
nority of workers in any basic industry have had. regularly 
wages sufficient to make possible the support of a family at any 
level of living which unbiased economists were willing to sanc- 
tion. Prior to the war the very great majority of industrial 
workers earned far less on the average than the minimum 
standards which had then been ascertained, and during the 
war the same condition obtained even on the railroads, where 
pay was reputedly very high because of government control. 
In this historic labyrinth of industrial life, these, the printers 
and their employes, are seeking to find, if not a present escape, 
at least a comfortable compromise. The way is not to be dis- 
covered with facility, for the industrial depression has added 
many difficulties which cut athwart the gilding principles, Fur- 
thermore, the closed shop printers are looking forward to the 
establishment of the 44-hour week on May 1 next. This has 
been arranged through agreement made last year when the 
labor market was in a different situation. The open shop 
printers are opposed to the 44-hour week and their opposition 
is important at the present juncture. 

Decisions must be rendered by the arbitrators within a short 
time, Whatever these may be, a highly useful precedent will 
have been established. This, of course, is not the first time 
an industry has attempted to solve its industrial problems 
through the aid of expert industrialists. The railroad brother- 
hoods, the coal miners, and the Amalgamated Clothing 
Makers have been conspicuous in such experiments. 
printers have themselves been long committed to arbitration. 


But the friendly, scientific method of dealing with fundamen. 


tal controversies is by no means general in American indus- 
try. The printers, in the recent past, tried a worse way. That 
at this time they should be seeking reasonable adjustments in- 
stead of giving way to destructive struggles, is an example 
of great value. WILLIAM L. CHENERY. 


The Printers’ League is represented by the an 
Industrial Relations Department/of the United Typothetae of 


The — 


from the verdict of guilty under the ‘ 


NY incarceration affords ample opportunity for rem- 
iniscence so it is not to be wondered at that dur- 
ing my imprisonment of eleven days my mind 
trailed back to my first acquaintance with the Ala- 
meda County Jail. In the course of my official duties one 
- morning some fifteen years ago I had received a hurry call 
from the judge presiding over the juvenile court of Alameda 
county when juvenile courts were quite the “latest” thing 
in California. Isabelle, a girl of eleven—the child of a race 
track employe of Emeryville—was the cause of the sum- 
mons. She would not “stay put” at her home in the rooms 


ack of a saloon on the edge of the race track and wandered 
-away from home and school for days together. ‘The mother 
was desirous of putting up the responsibility of the girl’s 
uture to the judge and the judge, in turn, was willing to 
i are that responsibility with me who, as secretary of the 
- Associated Charities of Oakland, was serving without re- 
_ muneration as first juvenile probation officer of Alameda 
county. When a salary was forthcoming the present district 
rey became my successor in office. 
ried ta of procedure was based on “ investigation of for 


ens them to cell and cell-mate. Spotless indeed was the 
nlace and cleanly too were the inmates as they sat in the good 
ed living-room which has been done away with unfor- 
tely in the new jail building. “Not so bad,” thought 
, this group of quiet women, while little Isabelle, anxious to 
told me of her life at home, of her friends, the jockeys, 
he zest of starting out ‘not coovene whither, of the fun 
eeping in empty doorways, of begging dinner or break- 
; and then she told me of the jail, showed me her cell 
its two bunks, and pointed out her cell-mate with whom 
ea up for more than twelve hours of the twenty- 


Ii aati, brought into the clutches ne the law for 
killing of her paramour. This the company of little Isa- 
belle « on the outset of a new pathway in life that we hoped 
4 en before her. It was the first of many shocks that 
wledge of jails was to bring to me—the misconception, 
tong-mindedness at the bottom of the whole jail system. 


b BE Giedstong: but Isabelle was in the clutches of a man- 
tah 
ide system built upon precedent and legal technicalities and 


» appeal for a change in the situation was to the 
of the district attorney where the deputy in charge of 
fearful of any publicity as to the character of Isa- 
J-mate, was helpless to change the situation since the 
been committed to the custody of the sheriff by a_ 


By Pharlette Aqie W Reney. 


For seven years secretary of the Associated Charities uy; Oakland, Calif., menue im running race track 
gamblers out of the state and in upholding the red light abatement act, an advocate of statewide prohibition 
and woman's suffrage, Miss Whitney was last winter held in the Alameda County Jail awaiting an appeal 
“criminal syndicalism” act. 
national protest against certain of the wartime measures affecting freedom of action—Enitor. 


ceiving hospital which thereafter became the detention hom 


the, story of what had brought her there—a sordid tale ¢ 


' remembrances she brought up to me! 


In the city jail at that time was also an Italian w 


. Hers has been one of the-cases to arouse 


presiding magistrate who by this time had left the bench fe 
the day. Then arose the perplexity of a safe place for a 
little nomad of whom the first requirement of the law v 
that she be brought into court again at the appointed 
Through an appeal to the chairman of the Board of Super 
visors the use of a room in the receiving hospital was obtai 
and the necessary papers drawn up for the girl’s telease, th 
judge was finally located for his signature, and at nine tha 
evening Isabelle was transferred from county jail to the 


for all juvenile delinquents until county funds were fina 
obtained for a separate home with necessary attendants. — 

The county jail—after years I entered it again to spenc 
a few hours as an involuntary visitor—after being held to 
swer to the superior court on a charge of criminal syndi 
while my lawyer went through the form of habeas corp 
proceedings to test at this stage the constitutionality of 
law. It was in December and again I met the same come 
and efficient matron of the women’s quarters, now housed 
a new building also spotless but with a narrow corridor s 
stituted for the living room of the old jail. As I sat in 
cell assigned to me wearing my heavy wraps to ward off — 
cold—for almost no heat reached the quarters—I had 
visitors from among the inmates. One of these, a young 2 
pretty woman, told me her childhood home had been in close 
proximity to mine and that she had. known sae went 
about the neighborhood, a grown woman. ‘Then followed 


‘a 


how, though a wife and mother she had known and gro 
to ‘oye a man, himself a husband and father—a deputy 
the district attorney’s office, how she had lived with him 
lavished upon him all the means at her command, bought’ 
for him the car in which he drove about the city, and how 
the check which had been retutned from the bank mar 
“without funds”? and for the passing of which she was now 
behind the bars, was signed to pay for a picture to decorat 
his office. 

And my other visitor, whom I shall call Mrs. eee 
I had first seen 
four or five years before in the city jail of Oakland when | J 
had visited the women’s quarters there with a group of club 
women. ‘The city hall and jail were very new then 
said to be the best because the latest thing in jails, but 
the commonest ‘decency of life had been disregarded 
none ‘of the inmates—who might number twenty-four r 
one room—had the slightest privacy. Curtains were th 
sult of this visit and that elemental need of wome 
moments of retirement—was afforded. Mrs. X. was in 
jail then pending a hearing on a charge of petty la 
which was dismissed for lack of evidence when it 


rey Sy Ee. pt eee Pe 
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all these intervening years and the end is not yet 


( fas 4 in Dalston, she Ake for her aid to the unfor- 
ite Italian woman who, however, had_ been victorious in 
ve at law with entrenched authority. I had time to 
The jail doors opened for me and I passed 
center them again _the following February after my 


of a co who ae us ie its Ms 
[he women’s quarters were clean. Five cells opened off 
arrow corridor which afforded the only chance for exer- 


10se days there were six of us. In the second cell I found 
_X. still a prisoner, denied bail, and awaiting the ap- 


when news came to her that her case had been re- 
by the appellate court on two grounds; first, because 
ictment did not state facts sufficient to constitute a 
or offence, and second, because she had been convicted 
cts not sufficient to justify conviction, On this a 


] eld a prisoner while the district Mhecenen filed a cia 
on for a rehearing with the supreme court which was denied. 


‘o cap the climax the remittitur, without which writ she 
uld not be released, was held up for thirty days; and so this 


rh the che two pants: the upper one folded up against 
al by day, ‘the lower one stationary. ‘The founda- 
of the bed was an iron - gridiron on which was placed 
hin mattress. One. wakened in the night stiff and sore of 


there was “another hip” to which one could turn for 
f and perhaps more sleep. ‘Though papers and maga- 
»s were not allowed, some had been slipped in surrepti- 
ly and with these the fortunate possessors lined the iron 
ating - and so made sleep less illusory. A washstand with 
; water and an open toilet took up part of the 
e wooden chair, a stool and a small-table with 
completed the furnishings. The floor was of 
alls and ceiling of iron, the window and door 
xe J-mate was a young girl and her story, as 
e, was sordid in the extreme—a life in 
ers and a desire for finery had played a 

nd led her to the street, finally bringing 
charged with stealing. Here we were’ 
and 1 eee with no means of 

on. Such impossibility for 
‘or hae or coat, no rack for 


t Why should man or women be expected to forego all 


meda who gave her a sentence of sixty days for what and — 


To the placid prisoner there was always the thought - 


_meal we washed our dishes in water drawn from the bathtut 


place "ot soap or rr orhen articles ae the! toil 
ns for Meping alive any of the refining influences of | 


es of a jail sentence? 

In the next cell were two inmates. One was a2 wom 
who, counting years, should still have been in the prime of 
life, though old and broken in body—a wreck from the uae 
of dines for many years. She claimed to have sought im- 
prisonment with the hope of being cured and was receiv 
from prison doctor and through the matron an ever-lessening 
daily allowance of the drug, though no scientific treatm 
She suffered cruelly and smoked cigarettes constantly — 
some slight solace and when her nervousness became unb 


did by tearing an opening in her leg and injecting the ig 
obtained by heating tobacco and water in a spoon. 
Sharing her cell was a quiet little woman convicted on 


earned to my way of thinking a place among the saints rather 
than an indeterminate sentence in San Quentin where she now 
is. Such patience, such kindness without word of complaint 
or disparagement to her trying cell-mate! Because the “ dope- 
fiend” suffered bitterly from the cold, her ministering com- 
panion slept with the window closed wile the cell filled from 
time to time with the smoke from the wretched tobacco that — 
the prison proyided and was wafted down the corridor to 
the other cells, She was called upon time after time during — 
the night to assist in relieving the nervous suffering of the 
hopeless wretch, burning her fingers over and over as she — 
held the lighted match under the spoon to heat the liquid — 
which was to give some measure of relief to the tortured — 
body. While I was there we saw the old soul, the term of 

her sentence ended, go out at midnight, happy in-the thought 

of meeting her mal in the room that they called home and 

with money in her pocket for her immediate needs, only to 


‘see her brought back the next day with this story of her reap- 


pearance in our midst. She had told the officials of her desti- — 
nation when she went from the jail and as she left the car © 
in Alameda a half-hour later she literally stepped into the 
arms of a waiting policeman who landed her in the Alameda 
“cooler” for the rest of the night. The next morning with- — 
out counsel she was taken before a complaisant judge of Ala- ~ 


actuated by whom she could not tell. 
In the last cell was a young, attractive girl, lithe and vi- 
brant with life, who told a sad tale of parental indifference, _ 


_ how she was placed at the age of six in a home where she 


was to help with the work in return for her home. She h d 
married young to escape drudgery and then after a time of 
cruel abuse, and, diseased through her husband, she was de- _ 
serted by him. In a short time she had found a lover to whon 
her heart was still faithful because he had been humanly kind 
to her. She had been part of his life of crime which had la 
him in Folsom and her in this jail awaiting a second trial. 
held up a man in Martinez because I did not want my 
to think me yellow and I told them at my first trial that | 


a burglary that I As. did,” she told me. 

The daily routine — about eight the cell doors were | 
lncked Shortly after this the breakfast of mush with mil 
bread and what passed for coffee was served. At noon th 
was a dinner of meat and potatoes, rice and macaroni 0 
beans, bread and tea, and later a supper of much the : 
No fruit or fresh vegetables were ever provided. Afte 


(Continued on page 470) 


EE mite of pinkness with the rose-bud face, 
’ The dew of unborn ages on thine eyes, 
The heritage of aeons, and the prize 
of kings and prelates, at thy elfin grace 
Late fall, Close in her soft embrace, 
Madonna-like, the mother sanctifies 
eben! earth-born. babe in wide-eyed, rapt surmise, 
" Glimpsing in him the ih of the race: — 


A wraith, a ‘gem from out the great unknown, 
“A little bit of heaven” sent to men 
Down through the rifts of blue, a blossom blown. 
From fields of asphodel beyond our ken, 
y Perchance the gates of heaven slipped ajar, 
And you, ‘the i cudeatade itt hath come afar. | 


‘WHITE CHRISTMAS 


ULL back the curtains and look out. The snow 
‘Falls through the circle of the corner lamp 
With little weights of silence, slowly, slowly, 
The children go to bed now that they know 
‘To-morrow ‘weather and the creaky tramp 


‘Of passers-by grows soft and melancholy. 


Let ‘us sit down and huddle about the gleam 

_ Of small wax candles flashed on tinsel toys 

_ And think of children and the things they dream 
And the dead things we give them for their toys 
And ie and ourselves and other things that seem. 


‘And Paamee ths raticia their eae in cold bays 
ler a black’ sky, low and overcast. 
uy the tree and make the small. room blaze 


like a numbing prophecy of end 
s if men were not large enough to fill 
The Mooi earth nor able to defend 


RAYMOND Ae es: 


-Paut L. BENJAMIN. 


Wy 


ae WAS the Other Shepherd 
I heeded not their cry—_ 
What was one great white star thet more 
In igen deep- 7studded eee 


Ii followed’ not the Messenger—_ 
How should my soul have known? 

It might have been some singing’ dad, 
His burnous far outblown! 


ne brothers followed him— 

They came back nevermore 9/5) 4) 
‘Thrifty and wise as they have been, ‘ 

ne the fleece: and store; Re : 
, aang i) Daa 
"Their eyes rete) besnenalte dreams— Re Mi i 

- They-knelt-along the sod a ci 
And babbled of some stranger- -child © e ies Wy 
_ They called the Lamb of God; ahi 4 


There was a light across their brows, ; ie 
A dream behind their eyes 

That held their hearts from j joy. of. tas if ge 
Their, hae tone merchant ey CT teE hy age F gt 10 


- How could I dich to heed “ Eat LDA IS) amma. I 
“The tale they had to tell?” 21) og Vee Ge ea 
Thad the flocks to keep and watch 4 ; 
The fleece to pile and sell. . . . 


Ay, I was very wise ANY 
Who followed not their. -way— aU i : -. 
Great are the flocks and heads I own t a 

And wide my Lap today Aah Nana ie) eam el 
y saree I donk not jue in sleep (ii tere mail Mor i ant) te 
The Messenger’s clear cry, HR ea iY, mut 
Or see the flocking cloud-wings ns i , 
Far off in that deep sky— 
I wish I could not hear the voice— 2 aaa rf 
“Thy Sorrow—thine the sin, — aaa aay: if 
Thou who wert called by the Messenger wa Se A ‘ial 
And iepoamnedi not enter inl? i aia ihe 


yt iy : it 
j | Mancarer Vibe e || tear 


CHRISTMAS: OEE SE ps : ae oy i 


Bie runs in Europe’s gutters, Lee aie Rouen i | 
The islands shake. tio) poe asta FARES aa | 
Haiti to Ireland mat ‘4 Ra a tala AA OM 4 
Westin ca in vain.) |) es Ra asi ti Ny PAu i Mee ca Ra ey 


The vision men might cher on aaa, UTA OER li on RB RAD Arh Neat i 
Is blacker than their bread. Wy. URGE aw MMR vies kay sade Li Pra ey 1K nt 
And: where the people perish © fh MOS RNG Raheny : 
The: peaceful are the dead. 


Some watch the’ eastern Reoten ny 
For stars they thought they knew. 
But the mass loathes its eer ‘ 


The hidden isedonis oi a Mind 


Spirit shows grace to spi it, deh bin 
And men good-will to 


4 
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VER in Hell’s Kitchen, where evils crowd and jostle 
one another with friendly smiles of superiority—over 
in Hell’s Kitchen where the Prince of Darkness makes 
his dishes from the last run of shad—a boy with hands 
of an age that must soon earn their living, but a mind 
ie will never grow up, came to his teacher with his big wooden 
elephant. ‘Gorgeous it was, and bright to the eye with a red 
| age and smooth to the touch with automobile paint. The 


er saw it with tears in her eyes. She had\ seen Gus carve 
it and saw it and pet it and wrestle with it for lo, these many 
lessons. Oh, grammar and arithmetic, enviable escalators which 
arry bright little boys to the pinnacle of knowledge. Oh painted 
ephants—oh wooden dromedaries—if only, after endless pa- 
ent jogging through a dreary desert, you might arrive with 
your passengers in a green country. 
‘| “Tt is the most beautiful toy you have ever made, Gus,” said 
teacher. “So smooth, so big. And what are you going to 
lo with it?” She patted it reflectively. The price of it in a 
fifth avenue shop would not stop the smallest leak in the re- 
sources of the family to which the boy belonged. Still— 
Gus put the elephant upon the floor and untwisted the string 
fron the castor. * Give it to a poor little kid,” said ‘Gus. “ All 
/us fellas i is goin’ to give our toys to poor little kids for Christmas.” 
ny ‘So it is’ this Christmas even above other Christmases. ‘Toys 
ind tears. At the holiday season we remake the world—in 
niature at Christmas—in resolutions at New Year’s. It is the 
oe again to see the world with the eyes of a child, A young 
shild, say, who was not here to see the beginning of the war. 
Who never knew that the children of Nuremberg made dolls 
) for his grandmother, but would see in it no reason that such chil- 
ren should go hungry. Who does not know 
\ ‘the meaning of blockades, and has never 
) heard of repudiation of contracts, and let- 
down of business morale, and has no no- 
on that because some little children, as 
young as he, live under soviets, they are 
Becrctore no ee children and deserve 


ard of Cork, who would sesh en- 
ge with Turks and eat his tea parties 
with little colored babies. Who does not 
cnow that toys form an enyiable com- 


ism. He knows.no chauvinism in the nursery. 
picturesque idea, to him, that the golden-haired doll is the first ‘i 


‘elsewhere, and more cheaply—or even if they are dearer. 


The little pine tree, much amused, 

Reflected in his tub, confused. 

“They sing of peace, and I’ve no doubt 
They must know what they sing about. 
Peace on their piece of earth, they mean, 
Good-will to those men whom they've seen. 
Men are so local,” said this sage, 

And then defined, in quite a rage, 

The men who zoned their trees in tubs 

As really most provincial dubs. 


Men might have left him quite alone 

If they had dreamed how he'd have grown— 
His roots so deep—his head so high 

That these had met in some far sky. 


TOYS and TEARS 


By Marion Clinch Calkins 


al 
“Aiy\i 


It would be a. 


emissary of friendliness and a return of peace between unfriendly 
nations, but he is not capable of such a noble thought. 
not know, being young, that peace begins again. 


was. 
His father reads advertisements which exhort him to be patri- 


otic and to buy his children home-made toys, lest they not grow > 


up to be Americans. ‘The Japanese are undercutting, and the 
German doll has come back, undernourished a little, perhaps 


from lack of sawdust, half-baked perhaps from lack of coal, but 


presenting in her plump cheeks the old ideal. Her makers may 


be worn and haggard. ‘They deserve it. 
Let us buy American toys. Unless, of course, we can buy better 


the American child shall have everything. He is the pearl with- 
out price, He shall have milk, medicine, warm ‘clothes—and dolls. 
The little child does not know these things. 
Toys are the world in miniature, grotesque, inspired, its mech- 
anism oft gone wrong. But the children playing with toys have 
the world perfect in their possession. The Christmas tree angels, 
retouched, are as shiny bright as before they were buried in the 
warehouses of Rotterdam. “The one toy that came from Ireland 
brings no memories of that tearful land. The Noah’s arks from 
the Old Men’s Toy Shop carry none of the pathos of their build- 
ers’ unwilling malingering. Even Gus’s elephant as he wheels 
along on Death avenue, tossing his painted wooden trunk, is 
unmitigatedly jolly, and fairly snorts with the 

creation. 
So it is with Christmas. 
men on. little 


Toys and tears. 
tin castors looking for 


paint our bears. pink so that we can 
sell them to/ ourselves. 


will be hoarse before New Year’s, placed 
in their stomachs, We buy sleds though 
we live on Hester street. 
a child is born. 
bearing gifts — gold, 
myrrh, especially gold. 


frankincense 


Eke Wood 


He does 
Peace always © 


They started things, 
Bore 


Toys grew. 


breath of, 


Camels and wise — 


the blown glass star of the East. The — 
incredible hopefulness of it, in which 
do we show our unaging spirit. We 


We make our 
dolls to say “mamma”, with voices that 


For unto us — 
Let us go to the child, © 
and. 
Peace on earth, a 
and good-will to those who live under our 


flag. by 
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we can get team play among the state and national agencies 
4 which are engaged 1 in stimulating or guiding local organiza- 
one in their respective fields. Massachusetts some years ago 
- organized a Federation of State Agencies to consider especially 
the needs of rural communities and to assist in developing 
county councils with local programs. State councils of social 
agencies have been organized in ‘Tennessee, ‘Texas and 
Georgia ; tentative meetings of statewide agencies are being 
held in other states. 

. Probably the most important development so far has been 
‘in Ohio, which so often takes the lead in plans for cooperative 
activity. This council grew out of a meeting of statewide 
agencies called by the governor in March, 1919, to con- 
‘sider problems of reconstruction. Since the plans of most 
of the other states are based more or less directly on the Ohio 
experiment, it seems desirable at this time to attempt an evalua- 
ion of the results of their experience. 

_ The Ohio-council, like city councils of social agencies, con- 
sists of delegates of state wide agencies, its action, however, not 
being binding on the constituent members. Its activities are of 
two types: first, the coordination of the work of state agencies 
hrough a ‘study of their common problems and, second, the 
_ development of sounder local work through joint study of and 
lanning for individual communities or counties. This article 
ill deal largely with the second of these two functions carried 
1 generally by the so-called ‘‘ county case committee.” 

The state of Ohio presents the widest variations in population 
nd industry, i in health and social problems. Among its com- 
r ies are seven cities with a population of over one hundred 


in important manufactures of steel and other aay There 
coal mining districts, prosperous agricultural areas and 
te e rural communities where the roads are poor and com- 
organization almost non-existent. State and national 
Hi gencies realized, therefore, that they could not have a uniform 
gram for all the counties in Ohio but must base recom- 
ions on the needs of individual communities. 

these local problems which are being discussed every 
by the “ county case committee ” at the morning session 
e meeting of the council. At these conferences the agen- 
represented chiefly by those who are responsible for 
with individual communities such as the field represen- 
f the American Red Cross who assist the local chapters 
their plans; the representative of the State Board 
| whose task it is to keep i in touch with county health 


bi 


at 


sound a for the decisions. 


les: _ Definite recommendations are aly re- 
a special ‘committee for the county in question, which 
sists of. representatives of the agencies immediately con- 
Tne ‘This committee is instructed to report progress at 


nty back in the hills of Ohio has a population of 
ind a posaty seat of 2,500. Of the roads 75 er cent 


aerican, but there is much illiteracy. In the spring 
a representative of the Council of National Defense 


State Councils of. Social Agencies _ 


NTATE councils of social agencies are demonstrating that. 


nection with the outside world. The population is” 


Visiting che county to stimulate interest in the Couneil’s 


welfare program, found little response. In February of 
year the case committee discusssed the needs and interes 
this county for the first time. A partial outline of the su 
tions made month after month indicates the patient Ww 
which the problem has been worked out. ~ | Cm 


February, 1920. The experience of the Council of Natio 
Defense indicated that only a few people were aware of 
serious social problems of the county and that these few nee 
help in seeing what steps they could take to improve condit 
The committee, therefore, asked the State Board of Health 
-make a demonstration by sending a specialist to examine all 
children in, one school. yee 


March. The representative of the state board rapedied tha a 
serious conditions were discovered and that partially as a res lt 
the local Red Cross py estan st agreed to secure a public hea 
nurse. 


April. The committee still felt that there was need of securing) |) ‘i! 
a wider knowledge of these facts and more public interest. 
‘the suggestion of the Agricultural College extension Tepresent 
‘tive therefore, they decided to organize a community meetin a 
through the Grange. - 


June. The Extension Department reported that the probada 
officer, the county agent, the Red Cross secretary and a f 

, Women attended this meeting, at which there were also repres 
' tatives of the State Board of Health, and the supervisor of cou 
agents. While the local people recognized the existence of cer- 
tain problems, it was evident that no one was ready as yet as 
take the lead in improving conditions. It seemed possible, how-))  \\\ 
‘ever, to create some organization of women which might ul The cs 
mately provide the necessary social leadership. The committe 
therefore, asked the field representative of the American R 
Cross and the women’s club organizer of the university to vis 
the county together and organize a number of clubs whose firs 
project would be classes in home care of the sick under 
instructor to be provided by the Red Cross. 


August. These workers reported that ten such lasues wer 
organized, out of which it was possible to ca five perman 
organizations. e 


October. At this meeting it became Beda that some of this” hi i 
stimulation was beginning to bear fruit. The university reported | 
a plan for a country life conference and a drive for membe Bils € 
for the farm bureau and also a request that the State Department 
of Education enable the county normal school to secure a teacher 
of agriculture. The Child Welfare Council had made a study |‘ 
of truancy there and had reported to these groups of women i | a 
the endeavor to interest them in the better enforcement of th 4 
school attendance law. There was an average attendance 
100 at each of these meetings; before the advent of the organizer 
one’ community had not had an outside speaker for six years 
‘The state supervising nurse suggested that in view of the serious — 
family problems revealed by the truancy study the Red Cross 
chapter should secure as the second member of its staff a traine 
social worker. . 


The committee at this meeting reached the following conchus 
sions: The Red Cross field representative will consult the chapter © 
about employing a trained social worker in addition to the nurse; — 
the state supervisor of education will consider the _ Possibility 
having the state pay for a teacher of agriculture in the norma 
school; the supervising nurse of the State Board of Health w 
try to "persuade the nurse not to leave as she was consider 
doing; the university extension representative will proceed wit! 
plans for the rural life conference in which the other agenc 
will join; the women’s club organizer of the university w: 

. the clubs again to give some teaching in dietetics and help then 
’ develop a program; the State Board of Health will send som 
‘one to confer with ‘the local health officer Who ) is ne to. 

better health conditions in the schools. : 


One of the workers reported that the county was greatly ple 
by the help it was receiving from state agencies and th 
attitude of mind had changed markedly within the year. 
committee is trying not to stimulate interest too ipa 
following all possible leads. 


In this county, emphasis was placed on 1 aroustig 
community consciousness. In bonnet Ge he in 


am 


ae in developing i its plans. This county, which includes 
a of small cities, had Sain a community associa- 


fibcial worker group and ais Service Incor- 
a should hae send . a As its aNd to the county to 


| tee then be called at which this eaten outline of activi- 
cg ould be discussed. The F ‘ederation of Churches, the 


asked j in pidiicn to contribute any information they 
have about Present developments. 


ais fashion for more than a year. It is evident that 
gencies are now thinking i in terms of communities and 
needs more than in terms of their own programs. While 
ly each agency suggested possible developments in its 
field of work, there was a genuine willingness to delay 
Bctio that seemed: desirable to the group. As indicated in 
le discussions of the one county, these agencies working alone 
not have used even their own resources so intelligently 
the development of community interest. Joint planning 
sts each one to be-of the maximum service. 
int surveys have also been conducted, especially in the 
cities. In October, 1919, the city of Hamilton asked the 
hea of Social Agencies. to make a survey of its social 
ms. he council, in agreeing to do so, appointed a com- 
fee representing the state Departments. of Health, Charities, 


e aorta. Red ‘Cross. ‘The survey in Belen was 
gely by representatives of these state agencies, each as- 
esponsibility for that aspect of the study which be- 


fliciency rected ae survey, but the emphasis was on 
ri eae volunteers and committees. The most 


ohge of the disease. Similar joint studies 
21 ken i in a number of communities. When one 
t ing a special ue in its own field, the whole 


the Sane: a Beicd session for the dis- 
roblems i is attended chiefly by the exec- 
i At the early meetings, as 

al program, it became evi- 
‘h, recreation, American- 
the Program of many 


The. omnis is the name of the new month publication of the Central Council of the ees as 
National Social Workers’ Exchange recently reorganized, which will serve as a medium Se 
for the interchange of ideas and information among members of the Exchange. 

‘ itself connotes the voyage of discovery upon which the new organization is launched 


Se for furthering the programs sug>. 
y, and for ae local agencies in carrying 


) Philadelphia Exchange has always been an independent organi-_ 


VOLUME I, NUMBER I 


The name 


agencies. Instead of trying to limit the functions. ae any 
agency, all who were concerned with a given problem wer 
asked to serve on a joint committee to work out a program it 
that field. Certain topics are being dealt with by independent 
organizations such as the Council on Child Welfare, Wome 
and Children in Industry and Family Social Work. 
Committees to study current problems are appointed at al 
most every meeting. For example, at the October meeting, — 
four or five agencies, working from different angles, brought — 
before the council the need of discovering some better means 
for handling the problems of the illegitimate child and its par- 
ents. Representatives of the agencies concerned were asked to 
report at the next meeting whether there should not be a state 
council on illegitimacy similar to the one in Cleveland. A dis- — 
cussion as to whether Ohio should have a committee on mental 
hygiene similarly grew out of the problem of caring for tran- 
sient insane women, presented by the Y. W. C. A. representative. 
The Ohio experiment certainly indicates the value to any 
state of such a getting-together of health, educational and social. 
agencies in order to deal helpfully with ‘individual counties, to. 
bring forward new problems for solution, to create a whole 
hearted spirit of cooperation. 
In organizing a new council, success obviously will ia 
on securing the right kind of leadership in the meetings of 
council and committees, and also in finding someone to carry — 
on the routine work. In Ohio this responsibility is carried by — 
the Ohio Institute of Public Efficiency; in Texas by the State 
Council of Social Work. While there are objections to asking _ 
the constituent organizations for funds, the council might be 
stronger if it had a paid secretary to help committees in he de- 
velopment of their plans. 5 
The councils, which are trying to ensure a real participatio: 
by the people in determining their local activities, might as a 
next step organize al statewide gathering of socially minded 


ae Ea and enthusiastically to the henche ‘al ec 
of the communities in the state and the programs of A 


SECnRIcS. 


~ Reorganizing Registration . 


6 ie Registration Bureau of Philadelphia has ended a year 
of reorganization by applying for incorporation under the- 
new name of the Philadelphia Social Service Exchange. Th 


zation, cooperatively supported and controlled by the register- 
ing agencies. Since its organization in 1911, it has 1 never 
been adequately financed, and at the beginning of 1920, 
soaring costs, a rising deficit, and inadequate equipment ha 
‘ L 


, 
Ras j % 


ding to the number 


_ pledged themselves to contribute to the exchange lump sums 
large enough not only to cover the bare cost of their inquiries, 
but to give the exchange freedom to push its work to new and 
untouched agencies. 
cover the year’s expenses and all new equipment needed. 

_ As the chief item in the new equipment, the Russell index 
_ was installed, with the usual marked increase in efficiency. 
_ Apart from the Russell index, a new extension of the phonetic 


been filed under C, and all surnames beginning with X and Z 
- have been filed under’ S. By this means, duplications have 
been found which even the Russell index would not otherwise 

have revealed; for example, the names Cavarak, Kavarak; 
~ Coslove, Koslof; Cauney, Kenny; Saloski, Zalewski. 


The organization of the staff and the general office practice 
have been improved. An assistant secretary has been appointed 
to supervise the routine work of the exchange, and office 
aay has been simplified and made more efficient. 


| ‘The exchange has extended its inquiry service from 108 
meenciés in 1919 to 114 during the first nine months of 1920. 
Active cooperation has been secured from the Federation of 
Jewish Charities, the Association of Day Nurseries and the 
leading Catholic social agency, in pushing the use of the ex- 
change in their respective fields. ‘The volume of inquiries is 
also growing. With the beginning of registration by the 
‘Domestic Relations Division of the municipal court, the total 
umber of inquiries handled i in a month increased from 2,759 
in September to over 3,600 in October. 


In a recent leaflet the social agencies of Philadelphia have 
en invited to consult the exchange about their own problems 
ecord-keeping, indexing, and filing. The exchange offers 
make special studies of record problems or surveys of record 
spartments, when desired. This work is to be carried on in 
operation with the Department of Social Investigation of 
he Pennsylvania School for Social Service. At the present 
ae the exchange is engaged in designing a history card for a 
ntal hygiene clinic, helping plan a record system for a col- 
ed settlement, and studying the filing problems of a children’s 
ArTHUR DUNHAM. 


Pons asawhole. New Bedford, with its hacen 
n mills and its large mill population is a typical industrial . 
oe New ee oneeh eal In planning for the cam- 


and could be made to realize that as catie AU 
aig iy Corporations Should Contribute to 


ae the pelts Panes: of jae workers and their 
sin a ‘manufacturing center such as New Bedford which 
pe eer most of its social work. It says: 


If ng its. civic nee to the city in which it is poiaceel ke) 
‘it does its part as a business enterprise to carry the 
Do for ene necessary social work of the city; it should 


A budget was adopted large enough to. 


principle was applied: all surnames beginning with K have © Cv 4 


_of the stockholders are living away from the city in wh 


Tar development i in the method of managing and mai 
- social agencies. 


_ increase its prosperity.’ 


io statement draws a sharp contrast between the c 


of inquiries, was abandoned, and practically all the agencies 


WE COVLD NOT STRIKE! 


contribute as a business to the necessary expense of mainta 
the social agencies which promote that welfare. 


In order to combat the argument that the questio 
tributions is an individual one, it is shown that ‘since 


Secure 

mitlie, ¢ 

i forest 
Make 


frees, sn 


factories are operated it is distinctly unreasonable and u 
throw upon those stockholders who do live in the neighb bor 
the entire responsibility for the social work which the exist 
of the corporation in the community makes necessary.’ 
mere fact that there has been a certain development 0 
corporation method in the community renders essential 


The statement says: 


‘The individual stockholder throws upon the corpora! 
agement the responsibility for the conduct of the enterpri 
which he is an owner. The same responsibility rests upon 

_ corporation management to assume the corporation’ s share 
»mecessary. support of the social agencies of the city. Th 
theory throws upon comparatively few of the owner 
_| industry all of the burden which properly belongs to the 
as a whole. “It might as well be said in passing that it p | 
. the non-resident stockholder only who shirks his share when the) |; 
duty is passed on to the stockholders and is not assumed f 
corporation. And it should also be emphasized that ther 
claim that the corporation should assume all the bisa 
relieve individuals of all responsibility. Gey 


The question of the legality of a corporation | makin 
contribution is met by the agreement that the “ mai 
has a right i in the conduct of the business to expend 
_ of the corporation for purposes and objects which it is 
on reasonable’ grounds, will directly benefit the b 


barrang 
im Secu 

b tulldin 
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An interesting comparison is drawn between he 
animated corporations twenty-five years ago and 


the elas of their crntenee and are exten 
ices es the business much beyond its strict 


5 ested should ahi be Soca if m; 
ee of the workers in all the mills. RNS 


ment o aes af the State of Wiscon- 
is the first of its kind in the United States. Its 
ns as defined by the law which established it, are 
ing for the health, general welfare and amenity of the 
ler, the best possible: transportation facilities, and the 
and. development of the most logical community 
where people. can come together for social and busi- 
ons. 
‘rural planning, cuinibittces cooperate with the divi- 
rural planning. These agencies, with the Conserva- 
sion, state engineer, College of Agriculture, the 
commission and the superintendent of public in- 
make up the executive machinery with which it 
f its functions. Because of its relation to settlement 
ind, the commissioner of agriculture placed the work un- 
supervision | of the Department of Immigration. B. 
acker, director of immigration in the Department of 
ture, enumerates the duties of rural planning more 
cifically than the law, as follows. The committees must: 


Secure and retain for the: public, as parks and otherwise, lib- 
i borders of timber around lakes. 

Provide for attractive driveways’ and beautiful iiales through 
and pape the ceneral oud of pie perays 


‘Plant trees | ene shrubs including a ltrees, oe 


f 


adsides. 


dete for ene istiioasnes aitadlas: ‘cities, dnd travelling 
camping Angi lene, highways, her derion lakes and 


aces of aren. interest. 
for. the - public ‘aay ae ertlogical 


d eines them | i that purpose. 
ds by gifts or otherwise and donations of lands, 
numents bane other alt Wee for any of the above 


in ene wi fine aliag Mie this ne 
ects the beauty-loving framers of it. No 
emblymen would have drafted legislation about 
om hilltops or community woodlands. One 
ed in its promulgation was Franz 
cape arc of the state university. He 


aie 


of the most beautiful spots in Amer- 
tegrity. So there has been organized, 


ee i will lice the activities 


ould soon | mabe lost in the limbo 
bodies. Their duties are to 
nd to be set aside, or 
aes ee are. 


Out- Looks from Hill-Tops” - 


oa 7 | Jefferson county has set aside camping sites along the Roc 


isconsin can be aroused quickly enough | it isnot 


1elm, a society’ called Friends of the | 


: anni ge committees... These committees. 


- organization. Mr.- Packer says the most urgent aoe 


leona which involves the expenditure of funy fe 
planning, these rural planning committees must pass u 
it. “Thirty-six counties have organized under the law. — 

There was held last spring in Madison a county rural 
ning school, attended by members of the committees a 
members of the public interested in beautifying ther Ge 
This school was addressed by Mr. Aust, who told: of h 
need to make a common meeting ground for city and coun ef 
try. John A, Hazelwood, state commissioner of high 
said that the appearance a the roadsides was a criteri on 
the people of the neighborhood. Briefs were held for sweet. 
clover, pine trees, brush along the roadside and against the a 
unnecessary mutilation of trees and for the elimination of 
‘billboards. The sessions were supposed to give a ne 
course, and the attendants of them were to start eleme a 
education in rural planning in the state. Mr. Packer 
that without funds, and within a remarkably short time, 
counties and the local committees have made good progress 
He makes the following specific report which confirm 
‘opinion. 


The town of Polar in Langlade county bought twelve acre 
on the shore of Mueller’s Lake which has been dedicated as a 
- memorial park to the Langlade county soldiers and sailors 
The local committee has arranged for picnics and entertainment 

the park to get funds to continue the project started. 


River, on the river road between Jefferson and Fort Atkinson, 
also near Spring Lake at Palmyra, near Lake Ripley in Oakland — 
_ township; has started some roadside beautification by planting” 
_ trees, and purchased a portion of the Atzalan Mounds for a. 
tural park. 

In Grant county two roadside camping sites have been se 
‘aside, one near Castle Rock and the other at Glen Park. Th 
“committee from Sauk county reports camping, sites at Spring 
' Green and Baraboo. In Columbia county near Kilbourn. on 
~ Route 13 is another new one and also at Sparta in. Monro: 
county, where a stove, cook shanty. and toilets have been provided. 
‘A camping site has been established in Fond du Lac at the park 
on the shore of Lake Winnebago. In Jackson county a ‘road- 

side camping site for tourists has been provided for in the park 
-at Merrillan just outside the village and on the trunk line high 
way. In Brown county ten acres belonging to the Seymour 
Fair Association have been set aside for camping purposes 
‘At Oshkosh the grounds near the mu icipal club house on Lake 
_ Winnebago are available as a camping site for tourists. At 
Clintonville the city is working on plans to establish a par 
along the water front. In the town of Oconomowoc, Waukesh 
county, (Section 35) ten acres has beem set aside for a rura 
L agin The course of a trunk highway (19) was change 


town of Ottawa in Waukesha county. 

‘Further illustration might be given., For instance ‘Barr 
- county appropriated $500 to take care of the incidental expe 
‘of its rural planning committee. Brown county has taken 
‘the landmark phase of rural planning, to discover and m 
historic points in the vicinity of Green Bay. A roadside plan 
ing project has been started covering the twelve miles between 
Eau Claire and Chippewa Falls, and Wittenberg village 
the town of Wittenberg are considering jointly obtainin 
park a half mile east of the village for camping purpo es 
_tural recreation. On the Port Edwards and Nekoosa hig’ 
a grove bordering the Wisconsin River, Lyons Park, 
available as a camping site for tourists. 


Some people, among them Ben Faast, head of a lan 
pany at Eau Claire, feel that rural planning can best be 
tied out as a function of the state, and that men who 
ibe glad to donate a piece of land for community use, i 
knew that an efficient, centralized, responsible body | 
care of it, would never entrust their donations to a. 


= fonds whereby . a man can devote his whole time 


hae . 90 MILES © 


|. 3 cHuRCHES 3 PASTORS 


PASTORS AS COMMUNITY ORGANIZERS 


ovens conditions of country life make it more and more 
difficult for ministers to fulfill their natural function as 
leaders in social and community effort. The rural survey of the 
Interchurch World Movement has brought out the fact that often 
it is owing to the long distance from his church at which the pastor 
_ resides that he has litile influence on the everyday life of ls. 

_ congregation. The above diagram, reproduced from Home Lands, 
shows an actual condition revealed by the survey. Three ministers 
of the same denomination, living within a radius of five miles, 
travel 92, 85 andi 90 miles respectively to reach three churches 
b within a radius of seven miles 


as it always will be of course, more a matter of Gane 
than anything else. ‘“ Heretofore,” says Mr. Packer, “‘ wi 

ty have had to do business on a shoe string.” 

| Marton CLINCH CALKINS. 


A Jewish Farming Community 
SULLIVAN COUNTY, New York, is unique in that it 


has a large Jewish population engaged for the most part in 
agricultural and allied rural pursuits. ‘This county was sur- 
veyed last year by George Eisler and Harry Caplan for the 
- University of the State of New York, and a bulky report, so 
te unpublished, is the result. All types of the more recent 
_ Jewish immigrants are represented in the total population of 
38,189—3,134 of whom are unnaturalized aliens. The county 
happens to be one of the most beautiful and healthful in the 
ate, and there is little doubt that summer residence of urban 
families was the original cause of the large number—over a 
housand—of Jewish households now permanently established ; 
e taking of summer boarders still is the largest and best 
aying business of these communities. Traveling through the 
county by night one sees isolated farmsteads lit up as if in 
e mulation of seaside resorts, and the towns at times have the 
Ne aspect of the lower East Side of New York, with about one- 
half of their population Jews. Two-thirds of the non-English 
speaking aliens are of Russian origin, nearly all of them 
Jew h; so are the families of Austrian and other eastern and 
‘European origin. A rapid increase of this population 


Russian pogroms. ‘The economic life of the county, we are 
TS loca dependent on female labor. As a result, 


nty i Ua tianed but the recent survey showed that there 

imost no complete illiteracy since a Yiddish farming paper 

: read in almost every home. Being far from the centers of 

gorous Americanization activity, these villages and small 
s have had little encouragement to become naturalized or 

icquire a fluent use of the English language. 

in spite of the good climate, tuberculosis takes a heavy toll 


rally when it is remembered that here is a point of attrac- 
for the tuberculous or predisposed in the congested 
ity sections of New York and New Jersey. Yet the 


e planning work, for it is still in the elementary stage and is, 


. the surrounding country. The Middle West town draw. 


of realizing mutual opportunities. 


ow ne honest intention of becowin: a farmer, but gn 
the science of agriculture and the handling of cattle. — 
‘observes how much more easily his neighbor realizes an in 
from boarders; so in order to get enough to keep the 
through the winter, he takes several boarders for the summ 
To the New Yorker business is drudgery. In the healt 
country, in view of the lesser household expense, he is wil! 
to earn less. The farm salesman points out to him: $1,000 
‘foot of ground in New York, $1,000 a hundred acres in Sulliy 
county. The 100 acres deteriorate in very short time, throu] 
neglect—they dre excess and waste. y ae 
The great point of economic difference between the non-Je 
and the Jewish farmer is that between the homesteader and 
business speculator. The one plans to make his farm a permant 
home for his children. The farm of the other, the foreign-bor oat 
changes hands frequently. The immigrant has not the same pelle its 
manent interest in the preservation of his farm therefore. [ mi tte nt 
lawyers and authorities generally agree that there is practical veo On 
no farm the ownership of which is entirely unencumbered. TY an 
cooperative ownership of farms has proven universally a failunyy pint 
The projects start on a basis that is not financially sound; min 
farmer’s moral deserts rather than his pecuniary position ar)’ 
considered. Only 10 percent of the boys and girls over 18 yea 
of age remain. on the farms. 


! bey? | 

There is a great deal more. information of conaid | 
human interest which we have not space to quote @F EWE oi 
indicate. ‘The survey, evidently made impartially and pai vrul 
takingly, has brought out the fact that even relatively near , ;, 
our most populated centers the most curious conditions of | 
and labor may exist without immediately calling forth 
to remedy obvious ills and to bring modern social scien 
bear upon problems which grow up as a new and inexperi 
community is groping for a place in the sun—problems, 
of them, that would readily yield to appropriate treatment 


A Country Town 

The following is an extract from a paper discussed by 
Farmers’ Club, the Rotary Club and a church congregation 
Emporia, Kan., the town made famous by William 


FEMPORIA like so many other Middle West towns, 


circumscribed its area of influence too narrowly as reg 


boundary line between itself and the surrounding coun 
the end of the side-walk and with the outside of the 
addition of town lots. There is a strong tendency in the b 
towns of the Far West to count the country population 
miles around as belonging to them, and although in re 
years they have been unable to fool the United States C 
Bureau, yet in a very real sense these people are counte 
This is shown by the membership and the activities of t 
chambers of commerce, their lodges, their fruit and prod 
growing associations, community markets, consolidated sc 
districts and the transportation of school children. I do not 
of course, mean to.say that there is a large number of plac 
of this sort out here, but there are a few outstanding examp 
It is not so much a question of helping the farmers as 
For, as a matter of 
the community is not terminated by the limits of the 
corporation, but extends out as far as the last farmer lives 1 
drives into Emporia to sell his produce, to buy his sup 
and to do his banking. This farm land out here is to En 
what the packing houses and the manufactures are to | 
City. We are a farming community and not a nanan 
community, and the people on the farms are an essen F 
of our community. We should get these fellows in with 1 
a not wait for them to come to us. _ Because, we Ny ' 


tive tiene from one eae But only one wee of DI 
in our "community has as yet shown much b 


farmers who sold ‘hee Ae aes at the com- 

, But the execution of the threat was stopped 

e influence of a prominent citizen. Back of the 

grocery interest, of course, was that of the wholesalers. 

is some argument, moreover, in the statement that if 
furnished with celery, brussel sprouts, etc., brought to 
midwinter from California and Texas, we should buy 

he same retailers when these things are in season in our 
mmunity. The argument would be stronger if the retailers 

mg Wd make arrangements to get these things from the nearby 
‘igual (Maers, but this is not the case. ‘The retailers deal with the 
ch offices of the wholesalers and do not secure their goods 

m the nearby farmers. So the farmers have no local market 
1 grow only such garden truck as they need for their own 
phe effect of this is to drive a wedge between the local 
ers and the local producers; hence our community is 
ed to that extent. What interest do we as consumers 
the producing ability of our neighbors out in the 

’ None whatever. What interest do they take in 
need as Eeonisumers? None whatever. If the farmers and 


The community 

Die ited in this place. has not succeeded because it is 
ganized. And it is not organized because the consumers 
t organized. At one time there was a committee com- 


Pia the earkee generally. ithe iets of this com- 
called one meeting. | Since that time the market has 
onducted by one man only. The consumers only knock— 
k the short-sighted farmer because he wants as much as 
peery stores for his wares, and because he does not bring 


btter service, because ee they do eat as con- 
Meanwhile We afte supporting about fifty grocery 
bli hments in our little city, one for every two hundred 


Ean a stocks and the consequent eereiced length of 


rn-over Sapail for each’ store is Boies it will be seen 


ppose the flaw i in my argument in favor of the organi- 
of consumers in this place is that there are compara- 


ay dependent upon selling that effective organization 
fould be impossible. I started out to show how our com- 
nity which should reach way out into the country does 
do so because it is only partially conscious of its oppor- 
In the long run that community is best for busi- 

ich is best for people to live in. 
need to preserve and develop community life, but the 
nula for doing this is not a simple one. It may seem that 
By advocacy for class consciousness and organization is 
nded- to split any community into parts, and so it will 
ess we can all see that the whole is larger than any part. 
re or less organization of the various interests is ultimately 
itable and desirable. The retailers are organized, labor is 
lore or less organized, the farmers will organize, and perhaps 
onsumers ey assert a class consciousness ‘some time. 


must become self-conscious and strong. "The 

nunity must become an efficient: ey through its gov- 
nental organization. Be 

many forces of distant origin threatening the 

the community. The non-resident municipal 

ges e and oe} companies, non-resident 


30 few consumers who do. not also sell or are not in 
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BRINGING SCIENCE TO THE ane : 


Op ae charts here reprinted from the Weekly News Letter 
of the federal Department of Agriculture, illustrate the pro- | 
gress made in county agent work. In sixteen years nearly 2,500 
counties have started to employ men agents, and in eleven — 
years 1,700 counties to employ women agents. The extension 
work under the Smith-Lever Act, only in operation for six 
years, is especially encouraging, since it illustrates a very 
fruitful form’ of federal, state and local cooperation. From 
the beginning, one-half of the available funds have been used | 
_ to finance the county agent; appropriations for this work now 
‘amount to four times what they were in 1914-15. Home 
' demonstration work,-at first responsible for 9 pér cent of the 
total expenditure, now absorb 18 per cent; i. e. has increased © 
eightfold, while club work has increased from less than 5 
per cent to over 6 per cent of the total. Nearly three-quarters 
of the available funds of about $16,500,000 is used in direct’ | 
work with farmers and housewives through local agents, the 
rest for the greater part in work of specialists at agricultural — 
colleges. The increase in expenditure, however, does not signify 
a corresponding increase in personnel; the fall in the value of 
the dollar has taken care of that. If salaries and costs were 
still what they were when this system was started, six years 
ago, every agricultural county would now have an agricultural _ 

_ agent-and most of them also a home demonstration agent. 


S1IXTEEN YEARS’ DEVELOPMENT IN COUNTY-ACENT WORK. 


Srcauepeoe 
AL er | 
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resident regulation by state public utility commissions. Th 
are all centrifugal forces tending to destroy local initiativ 
and local autonomy. A certain number of them are necessar 
but they should be counterbalanced by resident centripe 
forces establishing self-direction. “There must be a mutu 
give and take attitude among the various group interests of 
community. We must not be so busy at our own littl : 
that we cannot catch the significance of the larger comm in 
good of our neighbors and devote some time to its service. ie 
better preparation for efficient citizenship can be conceived. — 
The unit of efficiency in American life is local efficiency. 
Emporia has been put on the map of the outside world ee one 


’ 


' 


c ord oe ours. Se | OR. G. ‘LULL. 


A Ce Se Card 


T° assist country communities in measuring the virility of 
their own life as compared with that of other communi- 

ties and the progress made by themselves from year to year, 
the Extension Division of the West Virginia College of Agri- 
ilture has issued a‘score card, giving in parallel columns for 
three years the principal data concerning the resident families, 
the history of the community, ownership of land, main pads 
ucts, ““ rural mindedness” and community spirit shown, char- 
cter and results of local elections, attitude toward taxes, law 
enforcement, administrative and business efficiency, agricultural 
practices, lve stock, number and activity of clubs, character 
and management of homes, school plant and_ efficiency, 
churches, provision for public health (sewage disposal, water 
upply, milk supply, handling of manure, etc.). Although the 
score card is filled out from time to time by a local community 
club, the state departments of schools and public health, the 
/ university and the Sunday School Association, by a 
ative arrangement, supervise the procedure and aid 
ocal committees in determining the rating on the various 
oints, Inter-community meetings and demonstrations are 


ties. Mea local Pe aceaden of this ora aula: nature 
ready in existence, but the movement for community 
tion has grown so rapidly of late that it was felt the 
ion of a model constitution would be useful. 


as Echo from the Past 


minis ences, in thie course of which he ted the effect of 
ndustrial growth on rural life. He described two 


and prosperous farming district. 


lage had a blacksmith shop where iron was welded, 
Tes implements repaired and horses shod; a carriage 
or “where carriages and wagons were made; a grist mill 
here flour and other cereal foods were ground; a village 
to o-room. school; and a rake factory where rakes for 
ain were made. The industrial revolution began and 
inder closed the rake factory. Patent brands of flour 
grist mill out of business. Larger city factories sold 
oabianay and the carriage factory closed. The mail 


The eae of earlier days. is now a university pro- 
he present teacher is just out of normal school and does 
end to teach very long. 

village had two stores, two shoemakers and a black- 
‘These have all disappeared, In the old days the © 
ith ‘its village center. was self-sustaining. In its 
mployers were master mechanics who worked at their 
ongside of their assistants. Nearly all were pillars 
munity and leaders in church and society. 


rue that one man with a self-binder can harvest as much 
men with cradles and rakes. But in the old days 


vip © and jext and neighborly conversation. Now one 


on slack Nave helped, out. th al . 
who lived | in the village. Something is radically. wron 

Life was. not colorless in the days of village activities, 
all men thought alike, but all lived in neighborly cooperati 
and’ kindliness. Not all of the master mechanics or villa 
laborers were churchmen. The village agnostic was a familia 
figure. These men of the villages of yesterday wer 
interesting because they were men, not mere machines... . 


Because people have changed in character and tastes from a 
rural, rural-minded people to an urban, urban-minded people 
‘the problem of repopulating the country is difficult. The trouble 
is that too many of our country people have icone to © thing 
in terms of city life. y 


More Beautiful Farm Homes 
A SIMULTANEOUS effort is being made by the Un 

States Department of Agriculture and a number of s 
agricultural colleges to demonstrate the need for better 
more beautiful homes as.one element in checking. the exod 
from the country to the towns. A pamphlet by F. L. M 
ford, landscape gardener of the Office of Horticultural 2 
Pomological Investigations (Farmers’ Bulletin 1087) m 
detailed suggestions for the better planning of PE 
style of the design, location of the building, walks and driv: 
service features, lawns, arrangement of plantings, trees, shru 
vines, herbacious plants and plant material. Houses that 
little. more than “a comfortable place to eat and sleep” 
illustrated side by side with houses of the same character ma 
‘homelike and attractive by planting. The relation of build 
on the farm to each other is important both from the point 
view of service and that of aesthetics. Common errors 
laying out the home grounds are clearly demonstrated Ww. 
illustrated side by side with the suggested lier js estes af 


for the sake of Privacy or too little. ti is as important the 
the home and its surroundings be attractive to visitors 
passers-by as it is for them to be useful to the famil 

_ The Extension Division of the College of Feet 


one dealing with home faba el one with home decors 
and one with the arrangement of the kitchen. The sugges 
given are accompanied by programs for club meetings at which 
such questions as the following are offered for discussion; — 
In a new house would you paper or paint the walls? Re 


‘Kinds of furniture of which we do not grow tired. 
Kinds of mantels and woodwork, and decorations for them. 


Have you set aside a certain sum of money each’ year f 
purchase of new furniture and ypkeep of the old? Is our pr 
cipal problem to improve our old furniture by repairing, ovar-— 
nishing, ete.? To replace undesirable pieces by new ones se- 

\ lected so as to harmonize with the best of the old? To : 
more furniture built especially for children? 


How to secure additional conveniences, such as running water | 
or pump, sink, washing machine, dumbwaiter into cell oil 
stove, stool, etc.? With what material should the wa 
kitchen be covered? What kind of floor covering is best 
do you consider the greatest convenience to you in your i 
A bulletin of the Hampton (Va.) Normal and Agr 

Institute on home decoration deals again more especial 
the aesthetic side, shows how furniture in a room sho 
should not be arranged, what materials to avoid, | 
mental planting is to be made most effective. I ] 
‘cases, a rising general prosperity is taken for granted, | 
most of the suggestions in the literature mentioned and 
similar pamphlets require for their adoption brains 
nation rather than money. ‘The American farms 
wonderfully high tradition in the matter of solid 
forts. and simple but attractive styles of building 
nishing. EE is to be aes met these ree 


dst health Pandit in stores. A survey was 

sted wit a five-year budget, under the supervision of the 

} rd Industrial Hygiene Division, supported by twenty- 

¢ buting stores, nineteen in Boston, six in other cities. 

was started December 1, 1919. The method 

‘was to start with a complete sanitary survey of each 

uch a survey included the building, the organization, 

SO nel, the present. medical service, and the social, wel- 

nutual aid work, ‘Recommendations were then made to 

needs of each store, which included a record system 
h more facts should be gained for future guidance. 

isa store? One merchant has defined it as, “ A place 

Ss to the public a at a eae plus. good-will. % _ What i is 


jaa ascertains your Weed and pias supplies 

in you the subconscious state of satisfaction which 
back again to that store, 

mately one-third of the employes of a bees retail 

ola leno seine stl are non-selling, vie So is, 

uch 


it is che roe BE etore Ustages Oey It has been 
/ that to dana an age a oe from * to a 


list varying from 65 to eo dain the year, with a 
{ Add to. this an arctage attend- 


ep: 
Aon f those Sigel below 1 par, and yey have the 
t of ill pare to this store. ny 


ae Lea, a ignorance, which may 


igh cost of good medical advice or the 


dern health prescription. Good medical 

ated a part of good working conditions. 
Pe ets and advice, 

edical ete It is too rine and 


dest 


‘onment | £ ihe e worker, 


Ithfal ‘environment a etal sani- 
‘his should be followed up by fre- 
y includes ventilation, heat, light, 
mn ok rehee rooms, wash 


che! Rhine ts for dif- 
moe and nurse. Thus 


veins hd: nie good, well'shod feet. The one who mus 


sitting should have periods of relief, including exercise. 
chair, foot rest, desk, and light must be suitably adjust 


prevent unnecessary fatigue. Every applicant must also be 
sidered from the point of view of entering upon indoor 
under city conditions, | 
requires average good health. 

Most people have at least slight disabilities. To mle 


ness” may be prolonged is a problem’ requiring judgment, ‘tac 
and skill. . The physician should recommend for rejection | only 
those who are dangerous to their neighbors or to whom su 
employment i is dangerous to themselves. He will be welcome 
by most employment managers as a valuable ally in obta 


and keeping a healthy and capable store force. 


‘The third and perhaps most obvious problem is the physic 
care of employes including accidents and illnesses. Preventio 
is the key note here. Prevention requires in the individual, 
health education or health intelligence. Fh RO 

No store in Boston is at present requiring physical Sat i 


tion before employment. At least five large stores in different 


parts of this country are making such preliminary examinatio 


and report only favorable results. ‘The workers, themselve 


welcome these examinations, if carried out thoroughly and i 


the: object i is primarily the benefit of the individual examined | 


resulting in suitable advice. ‘This health examination is-o 
viousl the intelligent method to pursue and means protection 
‘It is only a question of time, in. my opinion, when it | 
will be, as in industry, practically Vuteerak Here too Sans 
tion in personal hygiene should start. 
By means of personal advice at the time of examination or 
when returning to. the health department for relief from some — 
minor ill, emphasis is given to needed health habits, The 
health intelligence i is also being increased by means of health 
talks to groups. 
Here it may be well to Brnbaaia that industrial medicine i 18) 
group ‘medicine and this today means preventive medicine. By 


such preliminary physical examination on entrance the health — 
‘department learns the weakness and dangers of his store team, 


‘The doctor should here gain the confidence of the individual, © 

Such confidence will bring the employe back at the first sign 

of illness, the vital time for preventive measures to be effective. 
Minor illness will be the doctor's most frequent problem. 


While relieving these cases the doctor and nurse, if awake to 


their opportunities, will continue the process of health educa: 
tion, instructing in and stimulating to better health habi 
The success of such preventive work will naturally dep 
largely on the education, training and enthusiasm of the perso 
nel of the store health depactments, 

- The Industrial Hygiene Division at Harvard now off 
year’s theoretical and practical training to graduate physici 
and ee These courses are well attended and the fie. 


favorable Ldidates: Some of the graduates have already b en 
diverted from the factory to the store. The physician and i 
acon salary for full time preventive medicine by 


tion necessary to satisfactory aS The cost of such healt 
service is estimated at $7 to $10. annually per employe. 

On the basis of a more intensive investigation of six | 
stores and six outside N ew England, ranking among tie 
stores in the country, it may be said that the environm 
the young worker is generally stimulating from the educ 


side sha wholesome from the standpoint of health. . Rel 


KILL THE DANGEROUS HOUSE- FLY 


THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS! 


‘ THE HOUSE-FLY THAT IS SEEN BETWEEN THANKSGIVING 
AND CHRISTMAS SHOULD BE KILLED AT ONCE, AS IT HAS 
FATTENEO FOR HIBERNATION FOR THE WINTER MONTHS. 


(T WILL EMERGE FROM ITS WINTER QUARTERS TO GREET US 
ON EASTER DAY anb WILL BEGIN TO RAISE ITS SUMMER 
PROGENY—THE WORST ENEMY TO HUMANITY. 


“IT MAY NOW GE FOUND IN ALL WARM PLACES INTHE HOME, 

| ESPECIALLY IN THE KITCHEN AND DINING ROOM, LANGUID AND 

LAZY, AND CAN EASILY BE DISPOSED OF BY HOUSEWIVES OR 
‘CHILDREN. 


SPECIAL CARE SHOULD BE TAKEN TO ELIMINATE ALL FLIES 

AT THIS PARTICULAR TIME, IN VIEW OF THE DANGER OF DISEASE 
GERMS WHICH MAY REACH US FROM SOME PLAGUE-SWEPT 

_ EUROPEAN COUNTRIES THROUGH THE FLOOD OF IMMIGRANTS 
POURING IN UPON US. 


THE PRESENCE OF THE FLY IN THE HOUSEHOLD ISA SIGNAL 
_ THAT UNSANITARY CONDITIONS EXIST AND IS A WARNING TO 
EVERY INTELLIGENT PERSON. 


tae ALTHOUGH HOUSE-FLIES ARE FEWER IN NUMBER WE SHOULD 
_ NOT RELAX OUR EFFORTS TO EXTERMINATE THE SURVIVORS. 


si KILL EVERY FLY YOU SEE AND ASK YOUR 
NEIGHBOR TO DO LIKEWISE! 


ISSUED BY 


THE MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION'S COMMITTEE ON POLLUTION AND SEWERAGE 


EDWARD HATCH, Jr, Chairman 
JOHN Y. CULYER DANIEL D. JACKSON 
DR. ALBERT VANDER VEER 


: November, 1920 


Tis Christmas day. Are the fies in your house killed? Father 
Knickerbocker has assured his children that they should be 


ie, Dr duce feat fraction Ma contentment. For clerical workers a 
period of exercise with open windows in the mid-morning and 
mid-afternoon relieves fatigue. Arrangement for nourishing 
luncheons at or near cost is almost universal. Metal lockers 
ar provided near the wash rooms. The sanitation of these con- 


appear to have a high sense of civic responsibility and 
ently, from a feeling of good fellowship, go far beyond 
their legal or moral obligation in caring for an unfortunate 
member of their force. ; 


The absent employe, suspected of illness, is visited by the 

visiting nurse. I am recommending that this nurse be a 
health trained nurse, for such training gives her familiar- 
vith medical social case work and health educational 
\ds. Several stores are already covering the whole field 
i absentees. This service is being recognized as advan- 


ing - rapidly. A few of the more advanced firms maintain 
houses, which act as convalescent homes and preventoria, 
and give opportunity for week-end social parties. 

To sum up: The Harvard Mercantile Health Work plans 
velop health departments for mercantile establishments, 
the new employe may be examined and advised in re- 


uld come. 
Ee ieduétion. Such increased production clearly demon- 


it on “Medical Records, is in the December issue. 


_ standards, economic inefficiency, uncertain religious concept 


_the public, including the public health forces, must recogniz é 


 tryside. 
_above the spot where the road forks who need to be considere 


All this is done on the frank basis of in- 


eral Punciples of Store Medical Service, 


Artuur B, Emmons, 2p, M. 
Director, Harvard Mercantile Health Work. _ 


At the Head of the Holle i 


ee HE urgent need for public health work among the poo 
the remote sections of the open country was pointed oul, 
a former article. [See Survey for December 11, page 3ce 
Here constructive suggestions are offered for doing this | 
ticular kind of work. 

A necessary first step is to convince the health forces ‘ofl 
country that there is a tremendous need for such a developmey) 
The unreached family is a perpetual menace to the health of § . 
neighborhood. Since ill health is closely related to low 


physical and racial degeneracy, the neglected family at onc 
comes a potential factor for evil in many directions. This 


There are various way of securing this tecoeee ee, 
are some of them: 


Let the medical and health journals carry articles written by 
those who know country life at its best and its worst. The 
articles will tell the truth about the needs and the rewards 
the field. 


Let speakers who can look from the level of the cabin dook i 
step appear before conventions and association meetings of publi¢ 
health workers to present the case of the neglected country chili 


Let these same speakers appear before students in the train 
schools and bring forcibly to the attention of everyone ‘the need 
of the unreached child and the great opportunities for ‘construc: 
tive service among the very poor isolated rural families. 


The needs of the field are great, and these needs must 
made known by those who know. But the rewards of se 
are as great as the needs. Whoever ministers to the people 
the head of the hollow will have an active part in perpetuati ir 
the purest American blood we have in the land. ; 


A second important step will be taken when the training | 
given to nurses is so modified that their attention will | 
directed more definitely to the unreached families of the cout 
There are numerous people dwelling up the hollow 


The literature now available for nurses has a distinct urb 
flavor. ‘This is inevitable because it has been produced by 
ple who are more urban-minded than rural-minded. Someon 
must produce a literature that will bring to the attention ¢ 
nurses while they are in training the actual living conditions 
the rural folk, emphasizing the best as well as the worst. T 
are books and articles aplenty about country life, but there 
exceedingly few that speak with authority of the life of th 
isolated poor. Country life is not all joy as some journals 
inclined to portray it, nor is life in remote places all fried 
meat and bad roads as some casual visitors have at times 
timated. 


These things may well be brought to the attention oe 
nurses during their training, namely: 


The rewards which the field has to offer. The love and 
ciation of the people, the knowledge that a great servic 
rendered in homes where nurses are few and doctors ar 
helping to perpetuate our purest American blood, the best th 
the open country has to offer—and there is much of this—z 
some of the rewards awaiting those who enter the field. 


The movie, the paved sidewalk, the shop window, the } 
theater, the cafeteria are not there. But those who are ‘in 
to consider these things necessary to happiness should not att 
to enter the field. They will prove to be failures. ; oe | 

Opportunities for growth and development. The ‘f ; 
doubtedly a great future for rural nursing. Successfu 
will be in demand. The nurse who relies chiefly o: 
who improvises much of her equipment, will grow. Posi 
honor will await her. A failure at the head of th 


box 6 ~ u, 1929, ashington, D.C. 


Hongay Evening, December 6. Opening of Conference and smoker in honor of ‘ 
; the Officers, General Confereuce Committee, and Delegates. i 


ll «+ Tuesday - Saturday, December 7-12. Conference sessions as indicated below. 
Vise many necessities. If she does not ‘ 
sess an abundance of initiative and inven- f 

she ought to stay ava. from the 6600 Menvars 

the hollow. i 


i 1 field work in the open country during 
1e ee course of training. The nurse 


s had a regular course in a city hos- Mahcers’ racsicoiil [ cusaday, Wednesday Ruesday, Wednesday 
hoald by all means have work in public dete regarding : Tmoraday, Friday: Thursday, Briday: 
ursing before she enters the rural field. | tha Conference i 
of the most important phases of this Sn gavance. |). | 2. iat see id do ipa fap fe uf 
j Ww % 0: SYMpos 2. ures 8oussion , 8a foe 
lealth Off Weiaeeae << 10 actical ie erience in the field. Case Morkers receive and discussion. formation of the gen~ 


low a | the ee oe not and never can ade- copy Of procesd= (Under auspices eral basis for 
Nat ings. a aa of émerican venereal disease 
Concept | Social Hygiene _ programa. 
; Members cotperate f Assoctation) f 
\ k in follow-up local 
Thi #aeu activities in 192%. ~ 
su | ae : Ke) 
. Motfers is most essential. } ; 
: |The social phases of the work. Av course 1 Afternoon sessions %. Afterncen sessions for | 
) rural sociology and community civics is all f ui. for popers end | | discussion-an committee | 
And the sociology should not be} | demenstrutions. of the whole of adminigse 
J. It should deal with actual. prob- j (Under auspices of | | trative practicability 
ms of the field, should be taught by some American Soolal Leasallidhansnabeagisen 3) 


ma s 3 o5ed. 
ne ‘ho knows how to adapt it to the par-| , Eygtons Association ) Erogeams:prCpore 


- This information will have to come | 
ely from lecturers. Books and magazine 
. 1 
ticles are not always reliable. A long for- Pele Sa hail Ha ay bine dabesone ear x 
step will be taken when lecturers are | Saahtay Piakasdeg) ad! aise || pasty 
i morning sessfen ~ - cussion of General sessions of 
- to present to students the actual needs,| — of executive officers } Gonference Committee Referonce Resolutions 
ds, and life conditions of their fields. of the Conference for’ > findings, ami the | « Committee on formal 


edoption of | formilation of viows statement of proposals / 
he efficiency of the nurse will. be greatly proceedings of tha ( regerding future pro- for submission to i 


eased if considerable attention is devoted s Gonfererca J” grams for combating 9 delegates 
rganized play and recreation. ‘The fact _j) venereal diseases. ~ 
| be kept constantly before the health hanes 
orker that when people begin to play more 
need for medical attention will begin to 


3, Saterday Morning, December Il. Closing of the Conference ond Instruction of 
i mba the Proceedings Editorial Board. 


Vhat particular things can the state do 
aid in reaching the unreached child? ~ 
st, the remote neighborhood must. be 

¥ : 8 Punisivavis in novia conferences, as well as those who make up their programs, 


de cessible. _ It does not matter what will be interested in this chart, which, as part of the program, served as a guide for — 
ealth “organizations. make for serv- members and delegates of the recent All-America Conference on Venereal Diseases 


1€ neglected people, these plans are 
to break down frequently unless the state builds where experts go to all the schools examining chilean and 
| roads all the way to the heads of the hollows. The recommending to parents the particular steps to take in orde 
: al neglect of road construction is. responsible for thous- to restore the children to normal health. 
of deaths in the Southland every year. Three of the best Departments of public instruction must provide for first. 
rete) ; known for successful work in remote 


must require this work of all students. 
To supplement the treatment in the clinics, ee 


noes a bottle of mill bnd sterilizes a 
efore a group of mothers will accomplish 
ipiers who one tell what to do. oh 
pective mothers. 

Then too, every effort must be made to insure ae Pp 
tion of proper and sufficient foodstuffs for children. 
every farmer begins to cultivate a larger garden, when 
gins stowing away enough Spiele and fruits to gu 


to see the amount of illness and the number of deaths ‘gre 
diminish. Much of the illness of the open country can 
in a 2 preliminary way by cured with a hand-plow and a stew-kettle. In this the demo 
One of the stration agents must show the way. 
mene nurse Fea succeed best who possesses the ability to } 


A fried-meat gravy, raw goer and 
as soon as it is a few. months old. ‘That mother must. be" 
reached through the educational and extension forces in the 


vegetables of the right kind, and stow them away for win- 
ter use. 

Finally, what does a health campaign among the unreached 
“involve? 

It means Gilding good roads to the hheads of the hollows, 


ee ‘and sanitary privies, teaching first aid to every child, in- 
_ structing every mother and every girl in the proper care of 
_ children, persuading fathers to have bigger and better home 

_ gardens, instructing everyone in the proper care of the sick, 
enforcing quarantine regulations, organizing frequent health 
x campaigns, holding numerous clinics and giving demonstra- 


structive agencies on the field, counteracting much of the influ- — 


the patent medicine vender, frequently examining children, 
. providing suitable and abundant recreation for young and old 


K 


and ministering to the spirit of everyone. 


‘These are but some of the things to be accomplished. “The 
ask is a ue to the qronnest men and women in the 
land. 

f, Joun F, Smiru. 

. ‘Berea College i eddemay. 
Marian WILLIAMSON, 
entucky Bere, of Public Health Nursing. \ 


Indians Medically Neglected 

JE treatment of the Indian population of the United 
tates has varied according to whether it was in the hands 
f the exploiter or the reformer, and now, when we like to 
he our ae to the Indian, i in its material as well as its 


ton: is Mecdedy disconcerting. 


M sh ‘Hoffman visited a number of Indian reservations, and 
ves his opinion that the medical situation is ‘‘ as deplor- 
bl as it is disgraceful.” He finds the medical service handi- 

d a lack of personnel. In the case of the larger reserva- 


sion ae eye specialists. He adds: 


‘here is, broadly speaking, no Indian health service, and very 
is done to prevent the occurrence of disease, though some 
has been made in the control of disease after its occur- 
rough ie medical staff unquestionably much better today 
- any time in the past. This, however, is not because of 
olicy of the government to pay adequately and provide for 
iedical | and nursing staff, but because of the earnest desire 


idea s of these men and women are a credit not only to the 
ice, but to the nation as well. The situation is so serious 
he very existence of certain tribes is at stake. On 
Navajo reservation, which represents one of our finest Indian | 
the death rate from tuberculosis is appalling—2,847 per 
d thousand, or 48 per cent of all Soest and the frequency 


1 alah Baa pene HOA: With the exception of the 


n 1918 a salary of $1,800, and ‘the salaries ranged 
figure down to $600 and $660, in which class were 
enteen physicians. The chief medical supervisor, a man hav- 


lack coffee to the baby ‘ 


“state, and the father must be induced to produce more 


‘erecting district: hospitals, inducing people to build better 


_ tions in health matters, securing the cooperation of all con- 


“ence of the granny-doctors, edieaiine: the midwives, throttling © 


‘supervisor, only one physician of the regular staff. 


gation. “engineer, bi 
in f Bwolanad the average health officer receives about Lig 
$5,000. \ 
Mr. Hoffman’s auppestone for the colvHom ‘of the Dp 
is that, as has often been elsewhere advised, the Indian ‘| 
eoaice be made a branch’ of the United States Public. 
‘Service. In answer to the argument of the commissio} 
Indian affairs that such a transfer would not result in f 
economies in Indian medical administration, Mr. Ha 
says that, “‘ It is not a question of economy, it is a matter i) 
and death. What is required is easily a four-fold expendi 


Factors in Family Damage 


puBzic health work aims to prevent tuberculosis, ac 
and\ deaths of women at’ time of confinement, 
have very important bearing on the preservation of fam 
Social workers supporting public health — activities | F 
to safeguard families and prevent the creation of depend 
and other problems which they would later struggle to: 
Such are the conclusions of an article in the statistical bu 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, for Oct 
summarizing statistics gathered from the industrial Dp 
holders of the country. Certain prominent causes of fal: 
_ break-downs and destitution are brought out in. these fig) i 
During the months of July and August, 663 death cst 
married men and women in wage earners’ families occu 
among these policy holders, of which 299 represented di 
husbands leaving surviving wives, and 364 deaths 
leaving surviving husbands. There were 1,605 livin 
_ dren, or an average of 2.4 per family in all these cases. 
Were 34 per cent of the children less than 16 years ie) 
and 9 per cent under 5 years old. In 24 per cent 
families there were no children at all; in 37 per ‘cent vis 
“families there were children under 16 years of age, and in [Be 
remainder, or 39 per cent, all the children were over 16 A evr 
In those cases where the parent was under 45 years of ag 
left children, the average number of such children und 
“was 2.2 per family. 
In studying the cause of these dene the Metr oF 
found that in 244 cases having 1 or more living children. u 
16 years of age, tuberculosis was ae in a 65 cas 
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and accidents for 19 deaths, or 8 per cent. Out a sa 
dental deaths of the nie 10 wete due to work acc 


OA DETAILED report on the prevalence of mf 
among school children of New York city is included i 
annual report of the Children’s Aid Society of that city 
‘haan sablaeaanet in the ten schools of the soc sho 


‘ing: immediate pedicel attention for ileal that 
proper physical or mental development. ‘The general 
malnutrition among public school children is 20 pe 
‘the he of those needing medical attention Js 4) 


Heard at the Dental Cc 


Dr. L.: 

' Johnnie: 
(Oro Lis 
Johnnie: 


a Have you a toothbrush, my boyk B ” 
SOY @8:' coatia) 
“ Tt must be, pretty ves isn’ t ty oh 
“No, sir.” tA 
Dre. ; “How's that?’ isa 
Johnnie: ‘‘ My sisters use it.” 
—From Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Assoc 


ONG the assets of the war which give token of a better 
future the new attitude of the churches toward industrial 
itions and relations is noteworthy. Whatever previous ex- 
ssion had been given to religious thought and feeling, ideals 
standards bearing upon the work-a-day world had come 
individual spokesmen and had been applied to individuals 
ed in the great issues between employers and employes, 
fal and labor. It had been left to lone speakers and writers 
ice in the pulpit, on the platform and in print, only their 
‘views and convictions. And from these utterances only 
the public infer to what extent they might represent the 
ent of the churches or that of the whole body of religious 
e. But during and since the war collective attitudes and 
ns have been taken such as Protestant churches never have 
ied before, such as have not been asserted in the name of 
‘Christian spirit.since the medieval church declared against 
ry and for “the just price,” or at least since Pope Leo XIII 
d in 1891 his encyclical on The Condition of Labor. 


Simultaneous with and prompted by the pronouncements of 
ational bodies of wage workers for a new industrial order to 
ow the war, every great church abroad and here in America 
blicly proclaimed its program for reconstruction. Like every 
or declaration and like some employers in their review of the 
ation, these church programs expressed ‘profound discontent 
vith existing industrial conditions and relations and confessed 
‘sinful silence and acquiescent tolerance all too long main- 
ied by the-churches. With varying degrees of particularity 
€ programs proposed specific policies for carrying out the 
gious principles and ethical standards applicable to the indus- 
il sphere of life. 

Back of all these concerted actions taken by the several Amer- 
church bodies stands the declaration of industrial faith pro- 
algated by the Federal Council of Protestant Churches as soon 
they federated in 1908. That representatives of nineteen de- 
\Mominations having over thirtv millions of adherents should agree 
to express their common faith in terms of the common toil at 
le very first meeting of their federation, was profoundly signifi- 
nt of the new attitude being assumed by the religious conscience. 
This federated action was preceded and made. possible by the 
\ previous establishment of social service commissions in the lead- 
ag church bodies. Following their precedent the Federal Council 
reanized its own Commission on the Church and Social Service. 
ten the Interchurch Movement attempted its still closer 
rldwide cooperative union, it included in its organization a 
lepartment of Industrial Relations. Its special Commission of 
wiry to investigate living and working conditions in the steel 
ustry led to such overt action in making its report of the 
1 strike of 1919 as was never before taken in the name of the 
iodern church. 

And now, to cap the climax of this transitional development 
church procedure within the industrial sphere, comes the final 
port of the able and representative international Committee on 
*he War and the Religious Outlook, summing up and defining 
ewly determined relations between religion and industry, under 
e title of The Church and Industrial Reconstruction. ’ 


In masterful procedure this report starts with four principles 
contestably held in common by all Christians; namely, the 
orth of every person as a child of God, brotherhood as the 
primary relation between man and man, service as the Christian 
aw of life, and the ideal of the Christian social order, or the 
“kingdom of the Father,” consistent with these principles. 
Down the whole line of industrial theories and practices—and 
ewing to the line—each of these fundamental principles is car- 
ied out to test the prevalent living and working conditions. 

“ Un-Christian ” are pronounced to be the impersonal views and 
treatment of labor which disregard the safety of life and the 
sanctity of a standard of normal living. Fearlessly the incon- 
_ Phe Church and Industrial Reconstruction. By the Committee on 
the War and Religious Outlook. Association Press. 296 pp. Price, 
$2; by mail of the Survey, $2.10. 


is 


sistency between the present outworkings of private property, 
the wage system and the competitive industrial order is demon- 
strated by facts and figures. Constructively the practical ways — 
for the individual Christian, the local church, and the church as 
a whole, to reconstruct industry to conform with Chris- 
tian ideals and standards, are run down to specific details and car- 
ried. out toward the realization of a Christian social order, 
Within the compass of no other single volume can be found 
such a summary of the churches’ experiences in the present in- 
dustrial age, backed by a valuable historical study of the suc- — 
cessive attitudes of the church to economic questions. No such 
applications of Christian principles to actually existing economic 
and industrial conditions have been gleaned from the reconstruct-* 
ive programs of the churches and other sources of their current 
thought and action as are here gathered. Such a consensus of _ 


Christian judgment upon what now is untenably inconsistent 


with Christian ethics, and upon what should and could be done 
to realize Christian ideals and standards in the politico-economic  ~ 
world has not hitherto been attempted, or could have been suc_ 
cessfully undertaken until now. Kab 

By its retrospects and forecasts this volume signally marks the 
transition of the churches to a new era of their united influence ~ 
and action within the industrial sphere. They are seen to be 
no longer content with applying the gospel to individuals only, 
but intent also upon recognizing collective life as the field for 
Christianity’s world conquest. “he lone voices of those who led. 
their pioneering are shown to have been swelling into a great 
consensus of Christian judgment. From barely tolerating the 
personal and group utterances of forward-facing members, the | 
churches are proved to have advanced themselves toward a policy 
for collective action. : 

Signs of antagonism without, and of opposition within the 
churches are not lacking. Bitter attacks by industrial spokesmen 
or retainers against “forsaking the simple gospel” to meddle 
with what is none of its business, have accompanied every vigor- 
ous effort of the church to apply its gospel to such industrial 
conditions and relations as withstand its\ real progress. Opposi- 
tion from within is to be expected from narrow interpreters, 
reactionary followers, timid dependents upon resourceful con- 
tributors and from those boldly subservient to and supporters 
of power. But the report on the steel strike, as well as this 
more comprehensive but no less incisive volume, give ample 
evidence that the courage of conviction is not lacking in the 
leadership of the church and that the spirit to suffer for right- 
eousness’ sake will stand any test to which the rank and file may 
be subjected. 

While there is danger that churches here and there may forget 
that all classes constitute them and that therefore the mere class 
spirit has no claim as such to their commitment, yet there is. 
still greater danger both to the churches and to the social well- 
being of mankind if they fail to interpret fearlessly and impar- 
tially and apply the “righteousriess, peace and joy” in which 
God’s kingdom consists to all men without respect of persons — 
in terms that every man will recognize to mean the liberty, 
equality and fraternity into which God meant all peoples to — 
grow. At all events the church,—Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish—gives token of having passed beyond the individual 
application of religion to bring it to bear also upon collective 
life by collective religious action. And this event marks the \- 
entrance of religion upon a new era of sacrificial struggle toward 
its goal—a divine order of human life. ev 


All branches of the Christian church are indebted to Professor 
Ryan and Dr. Husslein: for a permanently valuable book of 
reference on the application of the Christian religion to living 
and working conditions and the relations involved between 
employers and employes, the state and the church.’ It gathers 


2The Church and Labor. Prepared and edited for the Department of — > 
Social Action of the National Catholic Welfare Council by John A. 
Ryan and Joseph Husslein. Macmillan Company. 305 pp. Price $3.75; © 
by mail of the Survey, $3.90. 


XV, and the significant utteran bi als Gibbons, Ma 
ing, O’Connell and Bourne and of Bishops in Ireland, France, monies, en eae amusements, educatio (briefly 
HK Germany, and America, called forth by past industrial controver- the like, which constitute the environmental stimulus to zh 
-sies and crises and by reconstruction issues raised by the world — The reader gains the impression that the value of th 
war. for students will depend upon the degree to which the tl 
These documents are valuable prefaced by Professor Ryan’s can help them to an intelligent use of the facts here port 
introduction summarizing the contents of the volume and by Dr. . Unguided, one is likely to finish the book with a somewha 
Husslein’s interesting sketches of “two great precursors of fused impression of a wide’ variety of interesting practice; 
modern Christian democracy,” Frederic Ozanam, the French’ without any clear-cut addition to his knowledge of childrei 
‘Catholic layman, whose writings preceded and accompanied the the book should be used in the bracing atmosphere of a mi 
revolutionary period of 1848, and the German “bishop of work- classroom, it would serve as a convenient source for the | 
ing men,” William Emmanuel von Ketteler, who participated in of ancient folkways bearing on child life. 

and followed up the struggles of that period. Three papers by Hucu Hanrental 
the editors conclude the volume, two of them by Professor Ryan Union Theological Seminary. 


on the living wage and on the reconciliation of capital and labor, Ae | 
and one by Dr. Husslein, formulating “a Catholic social plat THE MORALS OF ECONOMIC INTERNATIONAL 


- form.” A brief list of books by Catholic authors on economic By J. A. Hobson. Houghton Mifflin Co, 69 pp. Price § ‘ 
5 coca added. ‘ SNe pee by mail of the Survey $1.05. 
Mi . ile the avowe purpose oi this first volume or a ocia 

eae Series” projected by the National Catholic War Council, 1a this ata delivered at the University of Californi 
“to present adequately and authoritatively the Catholic atti- the Weinstock Foundation, the well known English ecot 


it ite and teaching on labor,” yet all other Christian churches Permits himself some moral: -reflections on international tra 
ill profit by the continuous testimony of the most ancient and oe which, no doubt, will be registered against hi 
conservative of them all to the inalienable right, the supreme ‘0S€ ort odox members of his profession who believe that 
‘duty and the great advantage of ‘ ‘the intervention of religion ee oe are olibie! the scope of their science. Givin 
and the church” in the industrial sphere here cited. possible weight to the economic, historical and’ ethical argum 
The claim—most forcibly advanced by the epoch-marking for American aloofness from European concerns, he shows | 
‘encyclical of Leo XIII on The Condition of Labor—is based the arguments in favor of participation in the rebuilding of 
youthout this volume on the premise that as the church’s ae a Nee - Bue A ais on general hu 
supreme object is to teach and help the individual to save his Be s er on those of enlightened se ee He cont 
soul, she does and must apply her religious ideals and moral law oe ea ity among se pe ea Ree se ape: 1s ai 
‘to all those group relations and organizations which so largely f irate an Hick po creed of © safety first’; that it 

ess and affect the individual’s standard of life and determine faith and risk-taking, not recklessness, indeed, but dace 
aracter and destiny. living, a willingness and a desire to take a hand in the | 
‘To be socially-minded and active is again authoritatively de- Same of life.’ Se economic ee by one of the 
ca ed: to be orthodox, and to apply the common faith to the POWers in Possession (0) important natura Riosaik 3 I does 
1 conditions of the common life is again incontrovertibly ™mean safety for it but certain strife, since it will compe! 
rted to be the imperative function of the Christian church ee a s. a organize force for their economic li 
Willing its divine commission to save the soul and establish ton ere can be no peaceful progress, says Mr. Heo 


til the level of international morality, especially in ma 
h th GRAHAM TAYLOR. a evic’ : ) a 
ete of the Father.’ of commerce, is at least as high as that of personal morali 
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By Elma Ehrlich Levinger. Bloch Publishing Co. 175 pp.: FOLK LOVE: A Union of Religious, Patriotic cua Ss 
$1.25; by mail of the Survey $1.35. ’ Sentiment 
little collection of stories written for children, of “ Jews By Simon N. Patten. B. W. Huebsch. — 80 pp. Paper. ‘Pri 
ad a part in the making of our country’’, belongs in part $.50; by mail of the Survey $.55. 
storical biography with a large fictional element and in par? In a new preface to this revised and enlarged align ine S 
pee with a historical setting. The keynote for it. iS eermtne rica anid Advent Songs, Professor Patten makes 
statements about song in general and English-American so 
particular which at first-sight appear simply fantastic. He 
cepts a Freudian abbreviation of a classification of psycholo 
experiences which he must know to be much more complex y 
he says: “Songs are of two sorts, wish songs and shock s 
Some of his statements are “absolutely contrary to co 
B. L knowledge, as when he says, “ Songs are truly songs only as t 
‘ -reflect the subconscious.” The songs of children and pri 
people, on the contrary, consist in the chanting: of things | 

r pGhiceman: Richard G. Bedaed! 471 pp. Price on the outermost surface of consciousness. But in spite. of 
by mail of the Survey $4.25. ; statement, this brief analysis of the function of song is a rea 
Yhrisman, professor in the Ohio University, offers this contribution to our knowledge of it. The author’s own attemp 
s the first of a projected series in Paidology, the science in setting new words to well known songs may not be quite h 
child—a term originating, says the author, with himself. but all those who care to make America # singing nation 
lume there is gathered an imposing and, on the whole, gree that we need what he calls a “‘ song revolt,” beginning 
resting array of folkways of many ancient peoples. Mexico, the creation and popularization of new songs out of thi ‘ul 
, Egypt, India, China, Japan, Persia, Judea, Greece, Rome, of a free people’s Gee ya experience. ee 
earlier nd medieval Europe are all included, and there is also ; ste 
F ce on aiid United States. Well-chosen quotations 
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0 wishes to acquaint himself with children and child 
ust have a knowledge of child life as it existed among . 
$ nations of the world.” Such studies are worth while. 
little is known of child life among ancient peoples, and 
sh Hate are here made available for the student. Dr. 


INE MCDOWELL BRECKINRIDGE 


“Tn such great offices that suit 
The full grown energies of women.” 
death of Madeline McDowell Breckinridge—Mrs. 
la—in Lexington, on last Thanksgiving Day, social work- 
‘ill bear a sense of personal sorrow and a loss of gallant 
deship. ‘ c 
128 Breckinridge represented that most modern type of 
)in who unites with great personal charm and social grace 
biding interest in the myriad movements which make for 
| betterment, and the unflagging energy with which to push 
| forward. Perhaps because she was a great-granddaughter 
= lenry Clay, she possessed an unusual eloquence and power 
“Oy (rsuasion ; perhaps because her husband was a brilliant news- 
f man, she was able in a paramount degree to command the 
TONAL ces of the press; but whatever the reason, all of her beneficent 
J} seemed to come to a successful issue. Few women have 
ger list of achievements to be placed to their credit. 
|| was through her long experience in sustained and ardent 
‘in the Charity Organization Society of Lexington,.in civic 
4aes, in women’s clubs, on one state commission after another, 
|she formulated and pushed through the General Assembly 
jd wentucky the bills creating a State Library Commission and 
jorestry Commission. 
§ a member of the state tuberculosis association she secured 
creation of a state commission of which she was always the 
valued member. After she had served as a member of the 
ee tional Commission appointed under an act of 1908, 
Aprepare revision of the state school law she was largely 
oa omsible for the County School Board Law, the Small School 
‘d Law for second class cities, the juvenile court and com- 
Ory education laws which were practically the first of the 
in any southern state. 
whe present advanced Kentucky child labor law stands as a 
lument to her genius and energy. She also had a leading 
in the passage of the state law limiting the labor of women 
ren hours a day. 
One of the early activities of Mrs. Breckinridge was that 
ich resulted in the foundation of Lexington’s playgrounds 
park system, and she often came to Chicago to get ideas 
our small parks and playgrounds of which we were then 
roud. She always left us with new suggestions and enthu- 
s for what might be done with our wonderful equipment. 
the visit to Chicago which I remember most vividly—for 
te sometimes honored Hull House by living with us for a few 
oys or weeks—was in connection with her enthusiastic efforts 
‘raise a fund of $35,000 to add to a $10,000 appropriation of 
; | np board for the establishment of Lincoln School in the 
jiorest part of Lexington. The vivid success of this daring 
eriment of a genuine social center connected with the public 
001 perhaps better than anything else suggests her method 
procedure, 
1 of these developed from her surpassing love for the children, 
hich is perhaps best expressed in her own words: | 
We send them off to school again today, 
This cool September morning. All the street 
Is musical with patter of small feet. 


Ue Oba ty 


tie 


I wonder if they ever guess or know 

With what strange tenderness we watch them go? 

Just children on their way to school again. 
women suffrage work I recall her eloquent speeches before 
gressional committees, before doubting and hostile audiences, 
charm and beauty of speech, always backed by her absolute 
arlessness, which in spite of her frail physique was physical 
well as moral and intellectual. 
e development of her activities was always organic and 
y alive, and as her work developed from city to state and 
on, it is but fitting that she should have taken an active 
in the meeting of the Woman’s International Suffrage 
ance last summer in Geneva, and that her last public work 
ould have been a plea day after day through an arduous cam- 
ign for the entry of-the United States into the League of 
Yations. She was but once more taking her part in the age-long 
truggle for a world moved by good will and ordered by law in 
vhich those long under social and economic disadvantage might 
me into their own. Certainly no more eloquent voice or more 
ent demand for justice was ever raised in their behalf. 
1 House, Chicago. JANE ADDAMs, 
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THE GIFT OF GIFTS 
A year of The New Republic (52 issues) 
and this two volume History of the World, 


by H. G. Wells 


here reproduced (7/9 actual size), bound in 
Holliston cloth with gold lettering and cov- 
ers embossed in blank with the ship emblem 
of The New Republic. 


The New ‘Republic Edition 

was arranged for to unite for book and 

weekly the audience that rightly belongs to 
both. Both seek to reveal “the truth of 

mankind’s common interest, the need, to 

realize a common cause, and the certainty 

of a common disaster if that common cause 

does not inspire us.” 


Both The New Republic and the Wells 
History make ideal Christmas gifts. Let us 
send them out for you to ar- 
rive in time for - $1180 Christmas ac-. 
companied by a — card announc- 
ing you as donor. $11.80 brings books and 
journal. To secure timely arrival the coupon 
below should be returned immediately. 


The New Republic, 421 West 21st St., New York City. 
For the enclosed $11.80 send The New Republic for one year to: 
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RTIES OUR FATHERS WON 
THE EDITOR: The Survey ian not been 


der ict in informing its readers of the gross 


ffronts to every principle of American con- 


stitutional liberties which were practiced by 


the United States Department of Justice in 


nding up aliens as alleged communists in — 


the January raids, and in holding them for 
eportation. The facts of the case, care- 
ly sifted, were recited in a Report, upon 
the Illegal Practices of the U. S. Department 
Justice, which is signed’ by twelve rep- 
-utable Jawyers—among them Roscoe Pound, 
dean of the th Law School. 


fees Anderson of the Massachusetts Dis- 
ict Federal Court, government officials tes- 
that they ‘Were instructed to arrest, to 
search ‘premises, and to examine witnesses 
without “ due process of law,” that a swarm 
“under cover men” (in effect agénts pro- 
ateurs) had been let loose upon the land; 


d propaganda alleging the discovery of 


a plot to overthrow the government “by 
and violence ”—a plot of whose exist- 


bike dipreue Court, it would seem 
portation of aliens upon the sole 


ev beets there is evidence of renewed 


activity i n preparing to deport communists— 


r ae ravages of war. 
an expense of more than $13,000 
2n incurred in New England, collected 
ak kels and dimes of wage- earners, 


$s a eiat ate. relief is given the 
D of deportees is asserted by the 
myyets to be without foundation in 


ague for Democratic Control, 2 
are, POO is making an effort to 


“tices of the Department. 


‘justified itself. 
the Japanese that no man lives to himself. 


egal Prac. 
Justice will be. 


mailed by the League upon request and the 
receipt of fifty cents. 
ELIZABETH GLENpover Evans. 
Boston. 


JAPANESE WOMEN 

To THE EDITOR: Japan” is ripe and 
eager for more information and actual. work 
along social service lines. Some of her men 
of vision are already making Herculean ef- 
forts to establish up-to-date centers for in- 
formation and service, but the need for more 
is insistent and vast. One of the biggest op- 
portunities is to open the eyes of more of the 
too long sheltered Japanese women of means 
to their share of responsibility for industrial 
and social evils. ¢ 

I approach my own ‘experiment ty real 
humility. In the first place it is most diff- 
cult over here to work satisfactorily through 
the medium of English alone, and a life-time 
is barely sufficient to make any foreigner ef- 
fective in the use of this most difficult lan- 
guage. 

(This is one of the deepest reasons for the 
present sad lack of understanding between 
the East and West. 
rent periodicals, newspaper comment, etc., is 
sealed to our comprehension and the Japan- 
ese have but vague knowledge of ours. The 
Japan Advertiser—under B. W. Fleisher—is 
doing valiant pioneer service along this line 
by publishing daily English translations of 
Japanese newspaper editorials for foreign 
readers.) 

The second good reason for humility is 
that the Japanese are so truly a superior race, 
historicatlly and culturally, that one hesitates 
even to seem to assume any sort of advisor- 
ship in their own interests. 

However, it remains true that the Japan- 
ese woman has not been educated up to her 
capabilities, and if I can somehow in this year 
begin to establish in this leading institution an 
ideal as to public service the course will have 
‘Christianity is fast teaching 


alone. Now also the Christian colleges like 
Kobe help to spread the doctrine that no 
woman can live for her own home alone. 

I am using the Survey for information in 
my class-room. May we not also have. the 
prayers and good wishes of my fellow social 
workers in America during the coming year? 

ISABELLE McCausLanp. 

Kobe, Japan. i 

[Miss McCausland, who for the past eight 
years has been connected with settlement ac- 


anevedd the hospi 


Japanese literature, cur- 


pitality iend, 
suda, and his wife at cher us: BS 
The Gardens of the | Friendly — 
taught English in a Japanese men’s 
where she was the only woman on the 
and all the time expected to return’ 
own workin Buffalo this fall. Instea 
ever, she has been persuaded to ask 
extension of her leave of absence for 
year to put in a new course in Curren 
Problems ‘in connection with ‘the s 
work at Kobe, College for Japancee, w 
Eprror. ] 


DANCE HALLS. 


To THE Epitor: Can any readers i 
SURVEY give me information or ref 
reliable sources concerning private and 
lic dancing? I am informed that both ( 
ing and since the war dancing has 
almost a mania. In many eases this ha 
cessitated more efficient systems of ci 
tfol. shall be grateful if reade 
quainted with the facts will, by ans 
the following questions, help. me to g; 
source material on this subject. ‘ 


1. Is this generally true of your city 
2: Did your city encourage public 
as a “morale ”-making expedient duri 
war? By what agencies and w 

success ? 


private and public dancing: have in 
in your city or state? 

4. Have you data to show ae ther 
modern dance has largely contribute 
sible casei eta or crime amon, 
youth? 


sociations to be taken inert cone 

their intention to eliminate objectionable 

tures of the modern dance? Where 

such reforms started? ; i 
6. Is the Beene of auto drivers 


very marked in your city? Would his 

tice have any social significance? 
7. To what do you attribute the ine: 

interest in the “j ee ”, rather than ‘th 


the follaaraiies bossibie causes, whiel x 
you place first: Custom and_ imit: 
Moral and nervous breakdown af ; 
of war? Abnormal working, living nd 
conditions? Unsupervised ‘and unconti 


play on the danger line of things 
causes not enumerated? | ; 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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(Continued from page 453) 


‘be hot or lukewarm, and without any thought of 
Any washing of clothes or dish towels had to 


the same little galvanized tub without any oppor- 
oiling, This and the bathtub used in common 
A disadvantages to a social worker, for among 
mers such ‘methods have been regarded as a menace 


sometimes at nine, aun without warning; ; and prs 
were out there was total darkness until daylight 
and ushered in’ its dreary money of Lipa " 


a2) 


force t too strong for many whose ine have been te y 


hae oes the state treat its erring citizens 


vengeful, merciless, and needlessly - 
crime. and. human, needs, — 


gno ani of the 7 
Are 


must we reap the whirlwind * 


